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Language 


B. F. Skinner 


in the Objective Mode 


Verbal Behavior. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. x + 478. 


A Question of Sufficiency 


By Cuar_es E. Oscoop 


Dr. Osgood, one of CP’s Consultants on 
affairs cognitive, is Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Illinois 
and Research Professor and Director of 
the Institute of Communications there 
He has been best known as the author 
of Method and Theory in Experimental 
Psychology (Oxford Univ. Press, 1953) 
but may soon be best known as the au- 
thor, with G. J. Suci and P. H. Tannen- 
baum, of The Measurement of Meaning 
(Univ. Illinois Press, 1957; CP, May 
1958, 3, 113-119), the book that puts 
the “Semantic Differential” between 
hard covers. For CP he has reviewed P. 
A. Sorokin’s Fads and Foibles in Mod- 
ern Sociology (Oct. 1956, 1, 293-296) 
and J. P. van de Geer’s A Psychological 
Study of Problem Solving (July 1958, 
3, 197f.). 


HIs is a remarkable book. It is 

remarkably wise and insightful— 
which makes it a difficult book to read 
One never knows around which phrase 
or under which paragraph another sig- 
nificant idea may be waiting. So it is a 
book to be studied rather than scanned. 
It is remarkable too for its almost com- 


plete lack of experimental evidence— 
and this from a man who is noted for 
his precise research on rats and pigeons. 
Skinner may be right in his assertion 
(p. 11) that “the basic facts to be ana- 
lyzed are well known to every educated 
person,” but nevertheless many people 
have done and are doing research on 
verbal behavior. But what this book 
may lose in citation of the experimental 
literature it more than gains in scholarly 
flavor, through references to literary, 
rhetorical, and philosophical works. It 
is also remarkable to see how broadly 
Skinner can range over the phenomena 
of language in what—really—is a very 
simple theoretical conveyance. Occa- 
sionally the account sacrifices precision 
for glibness. Conviction is sometimes 
sought in the on-massing of illustrations 
rather than in rigorous argument. But 
even the light reins of his analysis prove 
sufficient to guide an impressive devel- 
opment. 

Verbal Behavior can be considered an 
elaboration the William James 
Lectures presented at Harvard more 
than a decade ago, in that the general 
organization and point of view are the 
same. Nevertheless the many students 
of language behavior who have read the 
mimeographed versions of these lectures 
may not assume that they can skip this 


from 


assignment. Not only have whole chap- 
ters been developed on matters that 
were merely touched on in the lectures, 
but now Skinner comes fully to grips 
with most of the difficult problems to 
which his conception leads. Where the 
William James Lectures were sometimes 
naive or cavalier, Verbal Behavior is 
self-critical and probing 

Skinner. gives a highly objective func- 
tional account of language. The funda- 
mental datum is the probability of a 
speaker emitting a particular verbal re- 
sponse. The task of the investigator is 
to specify exhaustively the conditions 
under which verbal responses are emit- 
ted, but these conditions must be ob- 
jective and potentially manipulatable 
(not ‘ideas,’ ‘intentions,’ or ‘meanings’), 
or the account is useless scientifically. 
The basic unit of analysis is the verbal 
operant, a class of responses having the 
same form and displaying a dependency 
relation upon at least one independent 
variable. 

Dependency relations between stimu- 
lus variables and verbal responses are 
formed and strengthened or weakened 
on the basis ef differential social rein- 
forcement from other members of the 
speech community. Reinforcements may 
be delivered deliberately by listeners 
(when the parent “shapes” the verbal 
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responses of the child or when Green- 
spoon murmurs mm-hm for each plural 
noun emitted by a subject) or may be 
delivered unintentionally (when Mother 
happens to supply water to the child 
who has said “I’m thirsty”). Manipu- 
lating the emotions of others with vis- 
ible effects is reinforcing; so is hearing 
nice things when one listens to oneself 
as speaker! 

Skinner believes that the strength of 
verbal operants can be indexed by the 
energy-level, speed, and repetitiousness 
of the response, as well as by its proba- 
bility of occurrence. This view raises 
problems. Not only are these different 
indices uncorrelated in many instances, 
but the proposition is sometimes non- 
sensical. A whispered “I love you” in 
the busy railroad station is not weakly 
determined. It may prove necessary to 
treat variations of intensity as different 
operants. 


4 essential criticism I will make 
of Verbal Behavior concerns, however, 
the sufficiency of Skinner’s conception, 
not its correctness as far as it goes. 
But first we need more 
about the conception. 


information 


Emission of verbal responses is con- 
trolled discriminatively by various stim- 
uli, and consideration of the types of 


stimulus controls leads Skinner to a 
classification of verbal operants. Mands, 
like ““Pass me the salt,’ come under the 
control of states of deprivation and 
aversive stimulation by virtue of occur- 
rence in connection with the reduction 
of such states. Skinner is not clear as 
to whether he really thinks of such 
states as ‘stimuli’ or not. He does, how- 
ever, imply that stimulus generalization 
is the basis for extended mands (e.g., 
saying “stop” to a car with faulty 
brakes). 

Verbal stimulus controls are of sev- 
eral types. In echoic behavior the heard 
vocalizations of others become the de- 
termining conditions. In textual be- 
havior orthographic stimuli control the 
verbal operants of the speaker (and 
in both of these cases the form of the 
stimulus has such close point-for-point 
correspondences with the speaker’s re- 
sponse that a fine degree of response 
‘shaping’ can be attained). In imtra- 
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verbal behavior antecedent vocalizations 
become the controlling conditions for 
subsequent vocalizations (the verbal 
stimuli are different from the verbal 
responses in this case). Widely gen- 
eralized secondary reinforcement from 
other members of the language commu- 
nity is the basis for formation of such 
operants, and the very breadth of the 
reinforcement sharpens the 
stimulus controls. 

There are many details in this ac- 
count with which one might quibble. 
Skinner never discusses how rapidly ex- 
ecuted vocal skills of varying length 
and complexity are ‘unitized’ or organ- 
ized behaviorally. Word association he 
treats as an example of intraverbal 
control—based on redundancies in the 
verbal environment—but the fact that 
associations are mot characteristically 
between sequential items (e.g., to MAN 
we associate woman, not was or im or 
who) he does not explain. 

Skinner treats nonverbal stimulus 
controls under two categories, tacts and 
audiences. The main distinction seems 
to be that in the former case specific 
stimuli, or properties of stimuli, come 
to control specific responses, whereas 
in the latter case classes of stimuli 
come to control broad classes of re- 
sponses. Tacting is what most of us 
have called labeling—the emission of 
socially acceptable names of things 
when perceptually in contact with these 
things. The process of abstraction, 
whereby operants like red and pyramid 
come under the control of certain stim- 
ulus properties, is explained by differ- 
ential reinforcement by the language 
community. Since all features of stimu- 
lus situations tend to acquire some de- 
gree of control over verbal operants 
when they are reinforced, the same 
responses may be made as extended 
tacts in new situations on the basis of 
common stimulus elements. In generic 
extensions (e.g., saying chair to a new 
instance) the property on which gen- 
eralization depends is that upon which 
reinforcements by the community are 
contingent. In metaphorical extensions 
(e.g., saying Juliet is the sun) the es- 
sential property is not one upon which 
community reinforcements are 
monly contingent. 

Skinner's treatment of 


external 


com- 


abstractions 


and extended tacts brings up one of 
the major problems of his conception. 
Eschewing intervening processes as he 
does, he must assume some common 
properties in the external stimuli. But 
it is a strain, to say the least, to specify 
the common stimulus properties of the 
physical events which are labeled vege- 
table or those which are responsible for 
referring to the color scarlet as the 
blare of a trumpet. Skinner is aware of 
the difficulty here, and in fact at one 
point (p. 97) seems to accept a media- 
tional point of view: “Two stimuli may 
have a common effect upon the re- 
sponding organism, which mediates the 
extension of the response.’ Another re- 
lated problem is that Skinner's tacts 
explain only sheer labeling responses 
when the stimuli are present, not ab- 
stract encoding when the stimuli are 
absent. How one man can tell another 
while in the dining room, say, that “the 
blue lake was brushed with white-caps” 
is not readily apparent 


itn devotes a chapter to multiple 
causation, and it soon becomes apparent 
that nearly all instances of verbal be- 
havior must be multiply determined to 
some degree. The greater a_ child's 
sweet-drive, the more probable the 
emission of candy; if this noise has al- 
ready been heard, the probability of 
candy is increased on an echoic basis; 
seeing CANDY on the tray contributes 
to candy as a tact; and the presence 
of loving grandparents contributes as 
an audience variable. This is all un- 
doubtedly true, but it raises certain 
problems: Only by precisely controlled 
experiment, or by knowing the life his- 
tory of the speaker in the minutest 
detail, can we specify the type of 
operant functioning. This reduces the 
many examples of both singly and mul- 
tiply determined operants to inferences 
by the author rather than to facts. To 
say that the selection of disks vs. rec- 
ords in “I know a store where you can 
buy disks at a discount” (p. 244) is an 
intraverbal determinism from discount 
(backward-working at that) seems to 
take some liberties with the functioning 
vocabulary of the speaker in question. 
Skinner also seems to imply (p. 186) 
that whether a particular response is a 





pleading mand or a labeling tact, for 
example, depends upon the subsequent 
behavior of the listener, not upon any 
‘intentions’ of the speaker. Are we to 
assume, then, that the speaker does not 
know whether he wants water or is 
merely indicating the presence of water 
until his listener responds? 

Skinner's adherence to a single-stage 
model also forces him into rather devi- 
ous ways of handling response transfer 
and equivalence. Having learned to tact 
milk to appropriate external stimuli 
there is no reason in Skinner’s view why 
this bit of verbal behavior should now 
be available spontaneously for manding 
echoing. or transcribing into orthogra- 
phy—unless, of course, the conditions 
were such that two or more types of 
operants with the same response form 
were being learned simultaneously. This 
should be easily resolved by experi- 
ment: if we train a subject to tact a 
nonsense object with a nonsense label 
and then transfer him to a situation 
where he must mand various objects 
in their physical absence, I claim that 
he will spontaneously come out with 
“Give me a glompu!” when he needs 
one! A two-stage S-r-s-R model has 
no difficulty with such transfers because 
the encoding stage (s-R) is function- 
ally separable from the decoding stage 
(S-r). 

In my opinion, this limitation in the 
Skinnerian conception leads to 
assertions, eg., that “after 
‘learning the meaning of a word’ as a 
listener, one cannot then ‘use it’ as a 
speaker, or vice versa (p. 195).” Lec- 
turing and writing books must be a 
most futile business! But again Skinner 
seems unconvinced by his own argu- 
ments, because he finally says, in dis- 
cussing bilingualism, that “we should 
not overlook the possibility that verbal 
behavior in one language may give rise 
to private events within the individual 
which he may then describe in another 
language” (p. 198). 


some 
strange 


| IV of Verbal Behavior takes up 
nonlexical aspects of language, including 
grammar and syntax generally. These 
are very difficult and complex phenom- 
ena that few psychologists have tackled 
at all and none successfully, and this is 


B. F. SKINNER 


the only section that remained obscure 
to this reviewer even after careful 
study. The critical mechanism is the 
autoclitic, a term used “to suggest be- 
havior which is based on or depends 
upon other verbal behavior” (p. 
and has the function of informing the 
listener how .to react to the 
the message 
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(lexical ) 
Some auto- 
clitics inform the listener of the state 
of the speaker (e.g.. J guess ig 

I think . , I con- 
others are designed to in- 
listener in 


operants in 


remember . 
fot... = J; 
some fashion 
If I may 
adjectives and adverbs 
they modify nouns and verbs, 
are classed as autoclitics; ordering and 
grouping phenomena, grammatical tags 
indicating possession, time, and number 
are also autoclitic in function. The class 
is large and varied 
Skinner implies that, in the process 
of composing utterances, the speaker 
starts with lexical operants as the raw 
material (rent, boat, leak, Sam), and 
then selects an appropriate autoclitic 
framework (Sam rented a leaky boat). 
Most linguists, I suspect, would say 
that speakers operate with a large but 
strictly limited number of basic gram- 
matical frames within which lexical 
items are inserted. In other words, 
only under conditions of highly sophis- 
ticated self-editing is any ‘deliberate’ 
selection among grammatical alterna- 


fluence the 
(e.g., 
suggest 
when 


You will agree 


tives involved. One wonders why Skin- 
ner does not use his own notion of in- 
traverbal controls to handle the fuanc- 
tioning of grammatical frames. The boy 
sits, the cat purrs, the fire burns are 
instances of the frame the (Noun)/0 
(Verb)/s/ which is in contrast struc- 
turally to the frame the (Noun)/s 
(Verb) /0/, which includes the boys sit, 
the cats purr, and the fires burn as in- 
stances. If the noun has a ‘zero”’ ending 
(e.g., singular), the verb must have an 
‘s’ tag, and vice versa. These frames are 
so heavily practiced, albeit with varied 
lexical content, that they certainly 
could become intraverbal sequences that 
‘run themselves. The difficulties for 
Skinner, however, would probably be 
(1) that it is classes of forms—nouns, 
verbs, etc.—that are so related, not par- 
ticular verbal responses, and (2) that it 
is not clear how Skinner (or any other 
behaviorist, for that matter) can handle 
“empty’ or ‘zero’ morphemes like the 
absence of a plural tag. 


B.: what about decoding by the lis- 
tener or reader? By and large. Verbal 
Behavior deals with the encoding be- 
havior of speakers, and, considering the 
lack of attention that has been given 
to this side of the communication equa- 
tion, this is indeed a salutory stress. 
Skinner's approach runs, however, into 
its most severe difficulties when he tries 
to incorporate such ordinary decoding 
activities as comprehending and think- 
ing. The reason, of course, is that the 
overt R required for an objective, 
single-stage account just simply may 
not occur in situations where, on other 
grounds, we must assume the listener 
has ‘understood’ directions or the reader 
has silently ‘comprehended’ the text or 
the problem-solver has ‘thought out’ a 
solution. 

Skinner points out (pp. 357ff.) that 
‘understanding’ or ‘knowing’ on the part 
of a listener is typically indexed by 
changes in his future behavior. If the 
experimenter tells the subject, “When 
you hear the bell, you can expect a 
shock,” the subject displays his com- 
prehension by later behaving toward the 
bell in a way that takes into account its 
shock significance. Or, for an everyday 
example, a listener is told that “Mush- 
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rooms of this type are poisonous,” and 
perhaps months or years later avoids 
eating them. But if we deny that shock 
and poisonous have meanings as signs 
to the listener, how do we explain what 
happens at the time of instruction? 
How do we explain the changed signifi- 
cance of the bell or the particular type 
of mushroom? Skinner speaks of Pav- 
lovian conditioning of emotional re- 
sponses or of discriminated operants 
being made at the time of instruction, 
but in most cases of decoding (e.g., 
reading a novel) such Rs would be 
hard to identify. And if we are to be 
purists about our application of the 
single-stage model, we cannot spe 

modifying, reinforcing, or discriminat- 
ing a response that does not occur. To 
say that it occurs ‘covertly’ cancels the 
pristine objectivity of the system and 
eliminates any real distinction between 
single-stage and two-stage models. 


cen 15 and 16 present a thor- 
oughly intriguing analysis of self-edit- 
ing, which, although it deals primarily 
with behavior of the speaker, involves 
decoding operations as well. The lan- 
guage community often punishes the 
verbal behavior of its members. Some- 
times talking at all may be punished; 
errors in manding, tacting, echoing, etc. 
are usually punished; failures correctly 
to interpret one’s audience may lead to 
punishment; anxiety in the self or 
others may be produced by verbal be- 
havior. It is comparatively easy to see 
how overtly encoded verbal responses, 
either spoken or written, can be ‘taken 
back’ and corrected with the appropri- 
ate use of autoclitics. But what about 
pre-overt editing? Skinner says (pp. 
370f.): “Subvocal behavior can, of 
course, be revoked before it has been 
emitted audibly. . . . Much of the self- 
stimulation required in the autoclitic 
description and composition of verbal 
behavior seems to occur prior to even 
subaudible emission.” If such self-stim- 
ulation occurs even prior to subaudible 
responses, one must wonder what the 
nature and genesis of the responses pro- 
ducing it can be. Skinner also expresses 
wonderment when he concludes that 
“the subject is a difficult one because 
it has all the disadvantages of private 
stimulation.” 
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It is in a final chapter on thinking, 
however, that Skinner comes fully to 
grips with the problem of nonverbal 
mediation processes, and it is here that 
the difference between this book and 
the earlier William James Lectures is 
revealed most clearly. In the Lectures 
he firmly avoided any intervening proc- 
esses that might possibly be interpreted 
as surrogates for ‘meanings’ and ‘ideas,’ 
and therefore, to deal at all with mat- 
ters like understanding and thinking, he 
was forced into a kind of sophisticated 
artifice—namely, the assertion that lis- 
teners and readers cannot understand 

‘at is heard and seen without making 
echoic or textual responses, at least sub- 
audibly. In the closing pages of Verbal 
Behavior Skinner deals frankly and al- 
most nostalgically with this problem, 
conceding that the behavior essential 
to ‘thinking’ may be both covert and 
of different form than verbal responses. 
“In a sense verbal behavior which can- 
not be observed by others is not prop- 
erly part of our field. It is tempting to 
avoid the problems it raises by confin- 
ing ourselves to observable events, let- 
ting anyone extend the analysis to his 
own covert behavior who wishes to do 
so. But there would then be certain 
embarrassing gaps in our account” (p. 
434). 


= agreed that there are im- 
plicit, nonverbal processes in behavior, 
Skinner does not go on to explicate 
their nature and function. This is the 
major insufficiency of Verbal Behavior, 


but it would require another book 
and probably one that Skinner himself 
would not write. It must be emphasized, 
however, that there is nothing neces- 
sarily incompatible between what Skin- 
ner has done here and an explication of 
representational (symbolic) mediation 
processes; to the contrary, the two ap- 
proaches must merge and be integrated 
in anything that pretends to be a com- 
plete conception of human language be- 
havior. And there is no reason that the 
analysis of mediation processes cannot 
be as rigorous and behavioristic as what 
Skinner has done—as he himself ex- 
presses the credo, “So far as a science 
of behavior is concerned, Man Thinking 
is simply Man Behaving.” 


Verbal Behavior is certainly one of 
the two or three most significant con- 
tributions to this field in our time, and 
for anyone interested in language be- 
havior (which includes most of us, I 
guess) it is a ‘must.’ The space avail- 
able in even so lengthy a review as this 
has not permitted adequate considera- 
tion of much of the content of Skin- 
ner’s book, which provides the only de- 
tailed analysis I know of interactions 
between speakers and listeners in ordi- 
nary conversation. The book is replete 
with implications for literary style and 
rhetoric that I am sure will keep spe- 
cialists in these fields busy for years 
It is, as I have said, full of insights into 
human behavior—how listener ‘belief’ is 
fortified by reinforced responses to a 
speaker’s words (p. 88); how the meta- 
phorical expressions of a speaker reflect 
the kinds of stimuli which control his 
behavior (p. 95); how and why it is 
that we cease verbalizing (pp. 220ff.) 
It contains some exciting suggestions 
about the nature of aphasia (pp. 218f.) 
and an entire chapter on logical and sci- 
entific verbal behavior (Ch. 18). If 
Skinner’s approach seems more anec- 
dotal than systematic, this merely re- 
flects his concern for exhaustive de- 
scription as opposed to theory building. 
And if the bird proves a little too big 
for its nest, that merely demonstrates 
the viability of fledglings 


Words Without Meanings 


By CHARLES Morris 


Dr. Morris has long been the entre- 
preneur for the science of signs which 
he has called semiotic and he has writ- 
ten several books on theory of signs 
and theory of value, the interrelation 
of which constitutes his chief interest 
and, as he believes, the ground for 
building an adequate theory of human 
behavior. His more recent books, re- 
lated to this problem, are Signs, Lan- 
guage, and Behavior (Prentice Hall, 
1946; George Braziller, 1955) and Va- 
rieties of Human Value (Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1956; CP, June 1957, 2, 157- 
159). He is an editor of the Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia of Unified Science. 
and a Lecturer on Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago. 





yess book is both elegant and 
admirable. In these days of short 
papers and isolated experiments, sus- 
tained work on a topic for over two 
decades is uncommon, and the exhibi- 
tion of the results in a well-argued and 
well-composed form is even less com- 
mon. The book extends to an important 
area the 
down in 


psychological 
Skinner’s 
The 
and Science 


approach laid 
earlier influential 
Behavior of Organisms 
and Human Be- 
(1953). Those concerned with 
and related topics will cer- 
tainly find in the many discerning anal- 
yses in this volume material rewarding 
to their purposes, whether these be sci- 
entific or literary. And those whose in- 
terest is in the psychology of language 
will, of course, find the book 
pensable. 


works, 
(1938) 
havior 
language 


indis- 


Since I am not professionally a psy- 
chologist, my task cannot be the tech- 
nical analysis and appraisal of Verbal 
Behavior in terms of learning theory or 
other psychological approaches. I sup- 
pose the reason for asking me to join 
in its review lay in the fact that I too 
have for a long time advocated a be- 
havioral ‘nonmentalistic’ approach to 
language and related phenomena. But 
with this difference: I, with many 
others, have followed the traditional 
line that the study of language be ap- 
proached within a more general theory 
of signs, while Professor Skinner will 
have no truck with this practice. I sus- 
pect that the Editor sensed here an 
important issue, and perhaps some pos- 
sible excitement. The issue certainly 
deserves clarification, and I shall con- 
cern myself with it alone 


emen adds effective support to 


now common argument that it is 

wise for a scientific psychology to 

proach verbal behavior in terms of 
ideas, images, thoughts, intentions, or 
(with some dissenters) meanings. But 
the challenge of Skinner’s position is 
that he further dispenses with terms 
common in most discussions of verbal 
behavior—sign, signifies, signification, 
refers to, denotes, interpretation, infor- 
mation, communication, and the like. 
He admits that it might be possible to 
introduce such terms in an unobjec- 


tionable way, and he gives some indi- 
cation of what he might do with some 
of them (symbol and communication, 
for instance). He believes it best, how- 
ever, to avoid such terms because of 
their historic mentalistic associations. 
He thinks that they confuse rather than 
clarify the situation theoretically, and 
that they hinder rather than help the 
practical: applications which he wants 
So he proposes to regard verbal be- 
havior as simply one kind of behavior 
(roughly, “behavior reinforced through 
the mediation of other persons,” p. 14), 
and to seek the independent variables 
of which it is a function. In terms 
of such functional relations he distin- 
guishes several kinds of verbal behavior 
(mand, tact, autoclitic, echoic, textual, 
intraverbal) and shows that in this ter- 
minology he can give an “orderly ar- 
rangement of well-known facts.” He 
makes very little reference to experi- 
mental material (or to other writers). 
and expresses his conviction that this 
of talking about verbal behavior 
will prove effective in its prediction and 
control 

There is certainly nothing methodo- 
logically objectionable in this program 
The paradigm of the dependent-inde- 
pendent variable is worth whatever one 
can get out of it; and there is nothing 
sacred about the terminology of signs 
and significations. The main issue is 
whether the study of verbal behavior 
from this point of view does provide 
“a formulation appropriate to all spe- 
cial fields” (p. 4), or whether it needs 
to be supplemented by (or incorporated 
within) a more general framework such 
as has been traditionally called the the- 
ory of signs (semiotic, semasiology, se- 
mantics, and the like). It, of course, 
remains possible that the ‘sign-and-sig- 
nification’ terminology, even if not 
helpful for the task of psychology, 
might still prove of importance to those 
with interests and points of view other 
than those of the behavioral psycholo- 
gist 


way 


Tx distinctive feature of Skinner’s 
treatment is its focus upon the speaker. 
This arises from the desire to give a 
causal explanation of verbal behavior 
which will lead to its prediction and 


control. Hence the stress is upon verbal 
behavior as a dependent variable rather 
than as an independent variable. Rela- 
tively little attention is paid to the ef- 
fects of such behavior when it has ap- 
peared, such as the effects upon the 
development and maintenance of the 
personality or society. The listener is 
of course brought in as essential for 
giving the reinforcement necessary for 
the verbal behavior of the speaker to 
develop and endure, but the emphasis 
is upon the speaker. One main reason 
for this emphasis lies in the conviction 
that the behavior of the listener “is not 
to be distinguished from other forms of 
his behavior” (p. 34). “The listener re- 
acts to the verbal stimulus with condi- 
tioned reflexes, usually of an emotional 
sort, or by taking action appropriate to 
a given state of affairs” (p. 357); but, 
since the listener acts in the same way 
to other nonverbal stimuli, there is 
nothing distinctive in this, and the main 
role of the listener in the account is 
to act as a reinforcing agent. 

All of this puts a reviewer of Skin- 
ners book on the spot. Skinner has 
‘spoken.’ and my reaction as a ‘listener’ 
is to be either a conditioned response 
or a reaction “appropriate” to the 
“given state of affairs.” It is difficult 
with Skinner on _ these 
terms, since we are told that to ‘under- 
stand’ a speaker is to talk as he does. 
In any case, whatever response I make 
will be determined by a number of in- 
dependent variables (of which the text 
is one), just as Skinner's complex re- 
sponse which issued in the book was 
itself so determined. 

Now this may well be the case, and 
perhaps this is the way to talk about 
Skinner's book and my reactions to it, 
but I find it very hard to do so or to 
believe that is the best way to talk 
about it. I am tempted by old habits 
to do and say other things as well: to 
regard the printed products of Skinner’s 
behavior as ‘signs,’ to consider their 
‘significations’ (or ‘meanings’), to ap- 
praise these in terms of their ‘clarity’ 
and ‘consistency,’ to assess the account 
given of verbal behavior as to its ‘truth’ 
or ‘completeness,’ and perhaps to won- 
der how far I have ‘understaod’ the 
author and what degree of ‘communica- 
tion’ has been achieved. Would such 
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to ‘disagree’ 





talk necessarily be a relapse into ‘men- 
talism’ or would it merely require a fur- 
ther extension of the vocabulary of 
‘basic behavioral English’? I would 
argue for the latter alternative and 
deny the former, and I attempted some- 
thing in this direction in Signs, Lan- 
guage, and Behavior (1946, 1955). 


I. is interesting to note that persons 
who talk in terms of signs and significa- 
tion usually stress what occurs at the 
listener’s pole rather than the speaker’s. 
They may agree in a general way that 
because of the sign the listener “takes 
action appropriate to a given state of 
affairs.” They are likely to believe, how- 
ever, that Skinner’s terms given and ap- 
propriate mask the complexity of the 
phenomena. They might point out that 
the state of affairs that is ‘given’ does 
not (or at least need not) be the state 
of affairs that is ‘signified. Thus if a 
person is told that it is going to rain, 
the rain is not ‘given’ as a stimulus, and 
the action taken is not appropriate to 
the present set of stimuli alone but to 
a future situation in which rain may 
fall. (Indeed, if rain does not fall the 
behavior will not be appropriate to the 
actually given situation.) This would 
not be to deny Skinner’s statement that 
“future events have no place in a causal 
analysis” (p. 144); to affirm that we 
can talk about the future (‘signify it’) 
does not imply that the future is the 
cause of our talking about it. This 
‘control,’ which a present stimulus gives 
with respect to an absent object, to 
some persons seems to be behavior dis- 
tinctive enough to warrant the introduc- 
tion of distinctive labels—like sign and 
signification. 

To explain such ‘sign-behavior’ the 
search has commonly been made for 
some process in the organism that ex- 
ercises a control similar to that which 
the absent stimulus would exercise were 
it present. Such has been the main psy- 
chological tradition even among behav- 
iorists (Mead, Hunter, Tolman, Hull, 
Seward, Mowrer, Osgood, and others). 
Its defense is clearly not my present 
task. It may be noted, however, that 
Roger W. Brown and Don L. Dulaney 
have developed a position that has 
much in common with Skinner’s ap- 
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proach, but which also maintains that 
the instrumental character of verbal be- 
havior (unlike many other cases of 
instrumental behavior) is “dependent 
upon its functioning as a sign for some- 
one else” (in Language, Thought, and 
Culture, edited by Paul Henle, p. 57). 

Further, the listener to verbal be- 
havior may observe himself when the 
utterances of the speaker are being re- 
acted to as signs. Skinner admits that 
there may be private events which the 
individual may react to and may verbal- 
ize, and these may presumably be in 
some cases private aspects of his re- 
actions to the verbal behavior of others 
When a person says that a dinner bell 
“makes him think of food.” Skinner 
suggests that we may “suppose he is 
reporting a response which is similar 
to the response made in the presence 
of food” (Science and Human Behav- 
ior, p. 266). This would presumably 
also be the case if the word food were 
substituted for the dinner bell. Skinner 
also allows in his scheme both covert 
behavior and potential behavior, and 
such behavior could be aroused by 
words and be in turn noted and reacted 
to. The listener's self-observation of the 
private aspects of his own verbal stim- 
uli is not only possible within Skinner's 
framework, but it is admitted that such 
observation may at times play an im- 
portant role in the listener’s own future 
verbal behavior (as in the processes of 
composition and editing to which Skin- 
ner devotes many excellent pages). In- 
sofar as these considerations hold, the 
sharp distinction between Skinner's ap- 
proach and those who stress the role 
of intra-organismic processes tends to 
break down. 

Skinner does not present his book 
as the ‘true’ account of verbal behavior 


but as a “better way of talking about 
verbal behavior” (p. 456). Better is, 
however, relative to a Skin- 
ultimate aim is to predict and 
control the verbal behavior of the 
speaker. But there are other legitimate 
interests in verbal 


purpose. 
ner’s 


Skinner's 
is not the linguist’s main interest, nor 
the esthetician’s, nor the logician’s, nor 
the social scientist's. Many of the terms 


behavior. 


needed for their purposes are irrelevant 
for Skinner’s, though not necessarily in- 
compatible with his terms. Hence it 
seems desirable to develop a general 
terminology for talking about all kinds 
of signs and all phases of sign processes 
that will be utilizable for studying lan- 
guage in its full complexity. And while 
psychology has an important place in 
such a study, it has no privileged place 


I. may be noted that. although Skin- 
ner deliberately makes no technical use 
of current ‘sign’ terminology, his pages 
are replete with an informal use of such 
terms as specifies, identifies, describes, 
informs, predicts, anticipates, expects, 
tells the listener, and talks about. These 
are terms of the everyday language used 
to talk and 
language, but a theory of 


about speakers. listeners. 
technical 
verbal behavior can hardly afford to 
They should 
either be avoided or specifically expli- 
cated. As it stands, still 


surreptitiously of the cake he has pro- 


accept them uncritically 


Skinner eats 
fessedly thrown away 

Although Verbal Behavior deals only 
with certain 


aspects of the complex 


phenomena of language. what it does 


do it does in a masterly manner. It is 
influence 


an impressive book, and its 


will be deservedly great. 


The craftsman is proud and careful of his tools; the surgeon does not operate with an 
old razor-blade: the sportsman fusses happily and long over the choice of rod, gun, club 
or racquet. But the man who is working in words, unless he is a professional writer (and 
not always then), is singularly neglectful of his instruments. 


-Ivor Brown 





Teacher Studies 


Child Through 


and ‘Through 


Daniel A. Prescott 


The Child in the Educative Process. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957. 


xiii + 502. $6.50. 
Reviewed by 


Dr. Hobbs, no stranger to these pages 
is Professor of Psychology at George 
Peabody College in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and chairman of its 
Human Development. His chief con- 
cerns are mental health and psychother- 
apy, the application of psychology to 
education, and the parent-child relation 
He has reviewed Harry Stack Sullivan 
on the (CP, Feb. 1956, 1, 
44f.), Miner on Psychotherapy (Oct 
1956, 1, 309), and Symonds on Person- 
ality Change (Mar. 1958, 3, 


nee 1949 Daniel Prescott and his 
staff at the Institute for Child 
Study of the University of Maryland 
have been 


Division of 


Intervieu 


537.) 


carrying out an impressive 
program, designed to help teachers un- 
derstand children better and apply their 
thoughtfully nurtured insights to im- 
prove decisions made each day in the 
classroom. This program has reached 
states and 
teachers 


into fifteen involved more 


than 40,000 A careful report 
tremendous undertaking is 


bound to make a book important not 


on suc h a 


only to educators but also to psycholo- 
gists and others interested in improving 
learning in our schools 

Here is the way the program works 
School contract for the 
sultation ‘services of the 


systems con- 
Institute, and 
individual teachers participate on a vol- 
untary basis. Groups of eight to fifteen 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
meet for two-hour sessions every two 
weeks throughout the academic year for 
three years. Group leaders are trained 
by consultants or at the University of 


Maryland, and consultants from the In- 


NICHOLAS HoBBs 


stitute visit the group periodically. The 
participant selects one child for study 
each year, often a child with adjustment 
problems, but other children are studied 
too. Teachers draw from many sources 
to construct a picture of the child: the 
child’s cumulative record 
anecdotal 


teacher-made 
home visits, 
other 


productions, 


records 

with 
artistic 
studies 


tests 
conversations teachers, lit- 


erary and socio- 


metric “‘life- 
medical records 
etc. The participant reads his observa- 
tions to the study group and together 
they look for recurring themes and pat- 
terns in the behavior of the child. The 
group suggests hypotheses to account 
for the child’s behavior and then checks 
the record for confirming evidence. At 
year’s end a synthesis of all the observa- 
tions, hypotheses, conclusions is 
Much care and ingenuity have 
gone into the development of the study 
program, and one can readily believe. 
as Prescott reports, that the teacher 
who participates in it can have a deep 
and self-changing experience and be a 
better teacher therefor. 


autobiographies, 


space descriptions,” 


and 
made 


Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of the book is its detailed presentation 
of each step in the child study process 
Objectives are made explicit, procedures 
specified, cautions set forth, and study 
materials provided. Each procedure is 
generously illustrated by case material 
so that the reader has abundant oppor- 
tunity to learn what teachers actually 
do and write and what interpretations 
they set to paper. This is good stuff. 
Indeed this descriptive material is so 
valuable that one might wish that Pres- 


cott had limited himself to a discussion 
of the operations and outcomes of his 
child study program, for when he ranges 
afield into science and philosophy, as 
he does in the less helpful sections of 
the book, his hand is less sure and the 
quality of the whole work diminished. 
Prescott cuts through much of the 
hazy good classroom 
climates, effective teacher personalities, 
and similar elusive concepts, familiar 
in courses on mental health in the class- 
room, by focusing on the individual act 
as the basic unit of study of the teach- 
er’s contribution to the educative proc- 
ess. Indeed these acts are teaching. He 
says: “What we are aiming at is simply 
to help teachers get a professionally 
functional understanding of their pupils, 
an understanding deep enough to per- 
mit a preponderance of wise decisions 
in the classroom.” Focusing on individ- 
ual decisions, on acts, not only provides 
material for group study of children but 
also gives the individual teacher a bet- 
ter purchase on her job. Choices and 
acts improvable. 
room climates 
weather 
Mark 
dictum 


thinking about 


seem whereas class- 
intractable as 
described by 


meteorological 


seem as 

and are aptly 
Twain's famous 

In the Prescott system the teacher 
studies a child to make better decisions 
about him. The question may be raised 
whether it is possible for a teacher to 
study the child with the scientific de- 
tachment here implied and recom- 
mended. Should not she study herself 
and herself in relationship to the child? 
Possibly a child is as many people as 
there are teachers studying him. One 
misses in the system some concept like 
Sullivan’s participant observer. Perhaps 
the least common denominator in child 
study is always two people, two people 
interacting with each other. 


"ee book appears at a time when the 
schools of America are much in the 
public eye. Critics are vocal and parents 
aroused. There is an urgent call for a 
revival of learning, for less concern 
with adjustment and more with mas- 
tery. Prescott’s book exemplifies what 
the critics of our schools complain 
about. He chooses to focus on the child 
in the educative process; yet even so 
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it is surprising how little such matters 
as reading and arithmetic and science 
and history intrude. He launches his 
book with a discourse on the battle for 
the minds of men in the world today, 
but seems to assume, in the pages that 
follow, that in this battle it is more 
important to feel right than to know 
much. It is possible that the book may 
be so far out of tune with the times as 
to be received as a genre piece, the last 
major work in the child study move- 
ment. 

Such a fate would indeed be unfor- 
tunate for American education. Increas- 
ingly matters of public policy, of poli- 
tics, even of national character, get 
hammered out in the context of school 
programs. Schools are the new battle- 
ground for settling such diverse issues 
as the relationship between church and 
state, the status of minority groups, the 
growth of conformity and the loss of 
the pioneer spirit, and, now, strength 
for survival. In these crucial struggles 
children can get lost and hurt. Perhaps 
Prescott’s ideas are needed more today 
than ever before. They can be put into 
the service of competence as well as of 
happiness. They can offset the growing 
tendencies to think of achievement as 
grim, of learning as dull, of science as 
a tedious necessity. They can help us 
use our schools more intelligently in the 
interest of national policy and of chil- 
dren, two interests which cannot long 
remain in conflict in a society dedicated 
to the freedom and welfare of people. 


Bonnie dominates the book ex- 
cept when personal dedications intrude, 
and, since these intrusions are frequent, 
they must be dealt with in evaluating 
the book as a whole. Prescott is a true 
believer in science and religion, a bit 
given to high thinking, and these tend- 
encies are a bother. 

Take science first. Here there is a 
high advocacy and low precision. To 
call the group study process an appli- 
cation of “the scientific method to the 
analysis of the causation of behavior” 
is to equate science with systematic 
enquiry, which is perhaps permissible 
but hardly precise. To state that the 
votes of teachers on the validity of 
hypotheses indicate “what they have 
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Dantet A. Prescott 


proved” (the italics are Prescott’s) 
about a child’s behavior is to take all 
meaning from the concept of proof and 
give assurances of validation that are 
not warranted. Finally, to accept doc- 
trine as evidence is to abandon science 
altogether. Item: Prescott reports that 
the infrequent occurrence of the term 
love in psychological accounts of human 
motivation led him “to read extensively 
in psychiatric literature to discover 
whether love is a genuine human real- 
ity or only a romantic construct within 
our culture, for cultures do exist in 
which love is not practiced. [Where?] 
My search was very rewarding and led 
not only to the conclusion that love is 
a genuine human reality [not practiced 
in some cultures?] but also to the con- 
viction that it plays a most important 
role in human development.” 

Now science and religion. Prescott 
finds in science affirmation for a mysti- 
cal world view, an enterprise which per- 
ennially attracts thoughtful men but 
inevitably defeats them—though per- 
haps they seldom turn over their 
swords, for their mystical world view 
is prior to their search for support in 
science, their search is selective, their 
cause invincible, and science is really 
irrelevant. They are correct in main- 
taining that science and religion need 
not be in conflict; they are in error in 
turning to science for validating evi- 
dence. Science and religion are two 
most powerful among man-made con- 
struct systems for ordering the universe, 
for increasing predictability and reduc- 
ing uncertainty. Man has invented many 
other useful construct systems, each 


with its own intrinsic validity, its own 
truth: law, poetry, music, art, folkways 
are among them. The criterion for a 
construct system is not its concordance 
with some other construct system but 
its utility in achieving order and pre- 
dictability for its users. Who would 
argue that science validates poetry or 
poetry science? The poet is too certain 
of the ordering power of his pen to 
bother with the trivial validation that 
might be squeezed from science. The 
religious man would do more honor to 
his construct system by having com- 
parable confidence in it. 

Thus the book has flaws and virtues. 
It could stand pruning of its philosophi- 
cal and scientific pretensions. It would 
be more timely if it were more con- 
cerned with what it is that children 
learn. Yet it is a good presentation of 
a systematic point of view toward the 
study of children by their teachers, and 
such study is made only more impor- 
tant today by those forces which would 
tend to minimize its significance. 


When Is Art 


Dangerous? 


Walter Kerr 


Criticism and Censorship. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1956. 
Pp. vi + 86. $2.75 (cloth), $1.25 
(paper). 


Reviewed by FRANKLIN FEARING 


who is Professor of Psychology at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, a cultural psychologist, concerned 
with language and communication, and 
thus with movies, comic strips, and 
Kitsch. He is no stranger to CP’s pages. 
See his comment on human values (CP. 
June 1957, 2, 157f.) and on Kitsch 
(CP, Sept. 1957, 2, 233). 


a would be pleasant,” says the 
author of Criticism and Censor- 
ship, “if we could enjoy art more and 
fight about it less.” The fight with 
which his essay is concerned is between 
those who oppose the imposition of any 





form of restriction on the circulation 
of art because of its alleged bad effects 
on human morals, and those who, in 
the interests of private morals or the 
public good, justify some form of cen- 
sorship of certain art under 
circumstances. 


certain 


I, this struggle, which has grown in- 
creasingly bitter in recent years, the 
Catholic Church, both officially and 
through its lay members, has been 
firmly committed to the principle of 
censorship. Mr. Kerr, who was formerly 
Associate Professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America and is now Drama 
Critic for the New York Herald Trib- 
une, is a Catholic and speaks for the 
Catholic position, or rather, for his in- 
terpretation of that position 

Mr. Kerr's conception of censorship 
—one which is probably shared by very 
few persons including, one may suspect, 
by very few Catholics—is almost eso- 
teric. Censorship is an “extraordinary 
act” to be exercised only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances by responsible 
persons who, having painstakingly ex- 
amined their own motives, arrive at the 
decision to censor with “genuine pain.” 
In effect, such a person is, according to 
Mr. Kerr, not a happy zealot, but a 
tragic hero. He comments acidly on the 
assumption of censorial authority by 
earnest volunteers, and influential ma- 
trons “with less than spectacular intel- 
ligence.” Although he does not mention 
them, he might also have included the 
legions of the decent, newspaper editors 
and chiefs of police. 

For the responsible censor the prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact 
that censorship is a prudential act—that 
is to say, it is not based on empirical 
data regarding effects, but on a belief 
that a particular work of art may be 
harmful. This limitation forces the 
critic, especially the Catholic critic who 
is also a censor, to adopt a double 
standard of judgment. If he judges the 
work of art to be esthetically bad and 
morally neutral, he can throw it to the 
censors with good conscience. But, for 
even the most dedicated of censors, 
there is always the nagging fear that he 
may have to condemn good art to 
oblivion. 


How may these conflicts be resolved? 
Can the censorially minded both eat 
their cake and have it too? Mr. Kerr's 
solution will at least bring a modicum 
of comfort to the dwindling but still 
hopeful band of psychologist-estheti- 
cians. We must have, he says, knowl- 
edge of two kinds: first, philosophical 
knowledge of the nature of art, and, 
second, scientific knowledge based on 
empirical research on the effects of art 
on human beings. 

Mr. Kerr’s careful analysis of a com- 
plex situation, and his reasoned and 
urbane defense of a particular position 
deserves careful reading. Although he 
supports the principle of censorship, he 
does not approve all of its aberrations 
We may applaud his strictures concern- 
ing the uninformed excesses of self- 
appointed zealots (both Catholic and 
secular) who are dangerous, not so 
much because they succeed in suppress- 
ing a particular novel or play, but be- 
cause they create an atmosphere that 
discourages or actually inhibits artistic 
creativity. 

Nevertheless, for this reviewer, the 
author fails to deal effectively with a 
central issue: the assumption implicit 
in any theory of censorship that some- 
one or some body of persons possess 
the kind of knowledge or the kind of 
insight which could justify the proscrip- 
tion of what the rest of the community 
may see and hear. However conscien- 
tiously and prayerfully arrived at, such 
proscription remains an act of intellec- 
tual and moral arrogance. The argument 
of prudence does not seem relevant, 
since a prudent act of censorship would 
be one based on the probability that a 
given work of art would have bad ef- 
fects, and hence it would be prudent 
to censor it. As Mr. Kerr acknowledges, 
we do not have this kind of knowledge. 
Yet he appears to believe that art does, 
under certain circumstances, have bad 
effects, and he hopefully looks to sci- 
entific esthetics to furnish the necessary 
proof. What, one wonders, would be his 
position if the most careful research 
failed to find it? While Mr. Kerr is 
careful to note that no act of the ideal 
censor should ever be thought of as 
final, still we might hesitate to trust art 
to the judgment of Tragic Heroes even 
on a temporary basis. 


Wanted: 


on Personnel 


Research 


Problems 


University of California. Institute 
of Industrial Relations 


Research Developments in Person- 
nel Management. (Proceedings of 
the Ist Conference, University of 
California, Los Angeles, 7-8 June 
1956.) Los Angeles: Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1957. Pp. 66. $1.00. 


Reviewed by Puitip AsH 


who is Research Assistant to the Vice 
President of the Inland Steel Company 
in Chicago, in charge of industrial and 
public relations. He has done all sorts 
of things that have to do with individ- 
ual differences in people. He was a clin- 
ical psychologist at the New York City 
Reformatory for Boys, a staff member 
of the Occupational Research Program 
of the U. S. Employment Service, a 
personnel man in the U. S. Departments 
of War and Navy, and then Associate 
Professor of Film Research at Pennsyl- 
vania State University before he joined 
Inland Steel. 


O«* of the most interesting phe- 


nomena of the present era in 
industrial-relations management is the 
avidity with which its practitioners at- 
tend meetings that promise, if not the 
keys to the kingdom, at least a lock- 
pick. It is not unlikely, however, that 
the promise is frequently unfulfilled; 
discovery does not seem to keep pace 
with the rate of talk. 

The Institute of Industrial Relations 
in the Graduate School of Business at 
the University of California, in co- 
sponsorship with the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the American Society of Train- 
ing Directors and the Personnel and 
Industrial Relations Association, Inc., 
organized the First Conference on Re- 
search Developments in Personnel Man- 
agement— 
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1. To accelerate the application of the 
fruits of research by making available . . . 
reports on some of the most significant 
studies currently being conducted. 

2. To promote the performance of re- 
search by organizations of all types. 

3. To provide the leaders and members 
of research projects a vehicle for making 
known the results of their work. 


These aims were served—but, except 
possibly for the second, only partially 
realized—by a number of papers, from 
about fifteen minutes to about an hour 
in length. 

The papers cover a wide range of 
topics, from the very specific (for ex- 
ample, a description of brainstorming 
by Edward M. Glaser, consulting psy- 
chologist) to the very broad (for ex- 
ample, a thumbnail history of human 
development from man’s emergence 
from the primordial slime through his 
“ten most important contributions to 
personnel management,” by Joseph W. 
Hawthorne, General Manager, Los An- 
geles Civil Service Commission). Mr. 
Hawthorne’s list includes Mendel, Gal- 
ton, Darwin, Weber and Fechner, Cat- 
tell, Binet, the factor analysts, Freud, 
psycho-chemo-therapeutics, and Carroll 
Shartle’s work on _ occupations. Dr. 
Shartle and the tranquilizers alone seem 
to be of recent vintage. In fact. only 
three or four papers reported any rea- 
sonably recent research—and some of 
that has been published in extenso else- 
where. Harrison G. Gough (University 
of California) described several novel 
approaches to the measurement of cre- 
ativity, Edwin E. Ghiselli (University 
of California) offered a summary of 
his monograph on the validities of 
various kinds of tests for a number of 
occupations, Frances B. Torbert (San 
Diego State College) reported on four 
cases of small companies that insti- 
tuted employee-participation-in-manage- 
ment techniques with apparently bene- 
ficial effects on morale, productivity, 
and profits, and Robert D. Gray drew 
a few over-all conclusions and lessons 
from the thirty-eight employee opinion 
surveys conducted over the past twelve 
years by The Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion (which he directs) of the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology. 

The remaining papers, touching on 
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automation, sensitivity training, “the 
liberal education” and industry, labor 
management relations, and the role of 
government in the economy, were fre- 
quently interesting and sometimes stim- 
ulating. At best, however, they indicated 
only some guideposts to possible or 
needed research. The auditor may have 
come away with some new questions 
but with few answers. 

For the participants the conference 


was probably the “wonderful experi- 
ence” that Gilbert Brighouse describes 
in an extremely able and creative sum- 
mary—particularly if there was oppor- 
tunity for discussion 
(only one discussion consisting of two 
questions is reported). But the reader, 
denied this sense of participation and 
interaction, would probably profit more 
from the original research reports and 
discussion in the journals and texts. 


questions and 


What About EEG Conditioning? 


H. Fischgold and H. Gastaut (Eds.) 


Conditionnement et réactivité en électroencéphalographie. (Supplement 
No. 6 of Electroencephalography and Clinical Neurophysiology: An Inter- 
national Journal.) Paris: Masson & Cie., 1957. Pp. xiii + 475. 5800 fr. 


Acta Medica Belgica 


IV° Congres international d’électro-encéphalographie et de neurophysi- 
ologie clinique. VIII* Réunion de la ligue internationale contre l’épi- 
lepsie. Bruxelles: Les Editions Acta Medica Belgica, 1957. Pp. 471. 


Reviewed by Mark R. RosENZWEIG 


Dr. Rosenzweig, a physiological psy- 
chologist, is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of California 
in Berkeley and just at present has been 
appointed, along with David Krech, to 
the University’s new Institute for Basic 
Research in Science for a year’s re- 


search on the relation of brain chem- 


istry to behavior. He has published sev- 
eral papers on the electrophysiological 
correlates of auditory perception. He 
has worked at the Laboratoire de Psy- 
chologie Expérimentale at the Sorbonne 
in Paris, and he attended the Bruxelles 
Congrés in 1957, whose proceedings he 
is reviewing here. 


elem first report of an electroenceph- 
alographic (EEG) correlate of con- 
ditioning was made in 1935 by Durup 
and Fessard in France. Working with 
human subjects, they found that the 
alpha rhythm of the brain, which nor- 
mally blocks upon visual stimulation, 


could be conditioned to bleck to a 
previously ineffective auditory stimulus. 


Following this intriguing lead, Ameri- 
and Canadian psychologists were 
for several years the main contributors 
to the study of EEG correlates of con- 
ditioning. After 1943 interest in this 
field dwindled in North America, and 
it has only recently begun to revive. 
Meanwhile progress continued to be 
made in Japan, in Russia, and in West- 
ern Europe. Technical advances aided 
the work with human subjects and 
made it possible to record from awake 
animal subjects. Autonomic and motor 
conditioning have been studied 
with a view to determining their EEG 
correlates. The current state of research 
and theory in this field is reflected in 
the two symposia cited here. Only that 
part of each symposium concerned di- 
rectly with conditioning—about one- 
third in each case—is considered in this 
review. 


I, 1955 


quium on 


can 


also 


the fifth Marseilles Collo- 
Electroencephalography was 





devoted to relationships between EEG 
and behavior. The papers plus some in- 
formal discussion make up the first of 
the volumes reviewed here. The papers 
are published in French with brief Eng- 
lish summaries. Four of them on con- 
ditioning are by French authors, one is 
by Russian authors, one by Polish au- 
thors, one by a Japanese, one by an 
American, and one by French and Mex- 
ican collaborators reporting research 
they did in the United States 


of these papers present new experimen- 


Several! 


tal findings, and some of them give use- 
ful lists of 
in this 
The Present State 


references. The final paper 


section is a 28-page summary 
of Knowledge of the 
Electroencephalography of 
ing, by 


Condition- 
Professor Henri Gastaut, the 
organizer and host of the Colloquium 
and a leading worker in the field. About 
five pages of discussion by other mem- 
bers of the symposium are scattered 
through this paper. Gastaut’s summary 
takes up many aspects of the field and 
mentions perhaps two-score studies; un- 
fortunately his paper does not in*lude 
a list of references 

in the Mar- 
seilles Colloquium also took part in the 


Most of the participants 
First International Congress of Neuro- 
logical Sciences held in Brussels in 1957 
A day-long symposium was devoted to 
the electroencephalography of condi- 
tioning. The published proceedings on 
this topic include five full papers, three 
abstracts, and five sections of discus- 
sion. Three of the main papers 
English; the other 
Professor Gastaut 


and 


summary at its 


are in 
French 
this 
integrating 
this 
summary is not published in the pro- 
There is article 
pages, Interpretation of Condi- 
tioning on the Basis of Electroencepha- 
lographic Findings, by P. Buser and A 
Roger, which is similar in scope to the 
This 


about 


two are in 
presided over 
symposium gave an 
conclusion, but 
ceedings however, an 


of 27 


1955 summary paper by Gastaut 
article concludes with a list of 
170 references. A few of the references 
are incomplete or are abbreviated in a 
way that makes it difficult to trace the 
this list 
should be of considerable use to stu- 
dents in the field 

(The first volume reviewed here is 
cited by a variety of titles in the sec- 


articles down; nevertheless 


ond: Colloquium of Mental Physiology, 
Marseille, 1955; Symposium Marseille, 
EEG Clin. Neurophysiol., supp|. 6; Con- 
grés Marseille; and Colloque Marseille. 
Some of these forms of citation are also 
used in the current literature.) 


-—_ is optimistic consensus in the 
papers of the two symposia that the 
processes of conditioning can be fol- 
lowed in the EEG data and that these 
data provide important clues about the 
neural mechanisms of conditioning. For 
example 
that 


several offer evidence 
neural connections which 


underlie conditioning are formed at sub- 


papers 
the new 


cortical and not, as 


levels Pavlovians 


held, in Such a 


clusion, if it can be substantiated 


have the cortex con- 
1s of 
obvious importance. 

Whether the EEG is a tool of suffi- 
cient refinement to study the processes 
of conditioning is a question raised by 
some of the participants. Derived meas- 
ures, such as automatic frequency anal- 
ysis and 


toposcopic presentation, are 


suggested as ways of synthesizing the 
data to aid in its comprehension. In 
the first symposium Fessard commented 
that it 
how decisions are made in the Chamber 
of Deputies by 


would be as easy to determine 


recording the level of 
noise outside the building as to study 
cerebral 
EEG 
cording and subcortical recording to go 
beyond the EEG. In the second 
Ricci, Doane, and 
Jasper on microelectrode studies of con- 
ditioning gives indications of the great 
potentialities of this more refined tech- 
nique. 


processes by means of the 


He called for microelectrode re- 


sym- 


posium a paper by 


In contrast with the evident concern 
about methods of recording and display- 
ing data, the papers show almost no 
awareness of the problems of experi- 
mental design or of statistical treatment 
of data. From the reports of some of 
the studies the reader cannot be sure 
whether genuine conditioning occurred 
or whether the results reflect only such 
phenomena as sensitization or pseudo- 
conditioning. Many precautions of ex- 
perimental design are necessary to avoid 


pitfalls that can obscure interpretation 
of conditioning studies. Such precau- 
tions may have to be laboriously re- 


discovered by students of EEG corre- 
lates of conditioning if they do not 
draw upon the extensive literature of 
conditioning behavior. 

The treatment of data in bota sym- 
posia is largely informal and subjective. 
Often the data presented are simply 
‘good’ or ‘typical’ EEG traces with no 
indication being giver of the criteria 
for selection. In most cases the observed 
effects are described qualitatively, and 
the reader is rarely given quantitative 
facts. When quantitative data are of- 
fered, it is not often possible to deter- 
mine the statistical 
results. 


significance of the 


It is interesting to see the stress put 
upon Pavlov’s conceptions of brain 
function by many of the participants. 
As the paper by Buser and Roger notes. 
Pavlov was never particularly concerned 
with anatomical pathways nor with the 
physiological mechanisms of his irradi- 
ation of excitation and irradiation of 
inhibition. Furthermore, a great deal of 
evidence has been brought to bear else- 
where against his theories 
symposia 


. Yet in these 
strong appreciation 
for Pavlov’s theoretical work as well as 
for his experimental contributions. Even 
the evidence for subcortical formation 
of bonds is said not to be contrary to 
the classical Pavlovian conception, be- 
cause the cortex still probably plays a 
capital role in fine differentiation of 
conditioned activity. 


there is 


It is important to note that the par- 
ticipants in these symposia are not psy- 
chologists. They are either electroen- 
cephalographers, with a major concern 
in clinical application, or neurophysiol- 
ogists. Furthermore, in the European 
tradition, most of them are unlikely to 
realize that psychologists share their in- 
terest in brain mechanisms of behavior. 
It seems likely that experimental and 
physiological psychologists could again 
contribute importantly to studies in this 
field. They could offer their familiarity 
with experimental design and statistical 
interpretation of data and with modern 
theories of learning. For American psy- 
chologists, publication of these stimu- 
lating symposia may serve not only to 
inform them about results obtained, but 
also to show them an area where they 
could contribute richly. 
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CP SPEAKS 


INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY 
OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 


A last an International Directory 
of Psychologists! There has been 
nothing since Murchison’s Register of 
1932. The 1,239 pages of that volume 
had in them about 2,600 names with 
vita and bibliography for each. The new 
Directory will run to about 525 pages 
and 7,000 entries but has no bibliogra- 
phies. It was just not practicable to ob- 
tain or publish bibliographies. The new 
list excludes the 17,000 psychologists 
in the American Psychological Associa- 
tion, whose Directory takes care of 
them. Murchison includes about 1,200 
psychologists in the United States; thus 
it is correct to compare 1,400 foreign 
entries in 1932 with the 7,000 entries 
a quarter of a century later. For one 
thing psychology is growing all over the 
world. 

The new directory has been pro- 
moted, collated, and published by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, Washington 25, 
D. C., from whence you can buy it 
for $5.00 if you are in America. Abroad 
you order it from Royal van Gorcum 
& Comp., N. V.—G. A. Hak & Dr. H. 
J. Prakke, Assen, The Netherlands. It 
was printed in Holland. 

The three hard-working slaves who 
brought about this useful tool for pro- 
moting international relations are Eu- 
gene H. Jacobson of Michigan State 
University, the editor; H. C. J. Duijker, 
of University of Amsterdam, the Euro- 
pean co-editor; and Glen Finch, the 
executive secretary of the Division of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Academy-Research Council, 
who found the necessary subventions. 
The National Science Foundation con- 
tributed $10,000 at first, and, when the 
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Russians did not make the deadline and 
the money had run out, $2,000 more to 
get some 350 Soviet psychologists into 
the volume. The Air Force also helped 
the project and for that was given some 
extra information that it wanted about 
foreign psychologists. 

Altogether 65 countries are included 
in the directory: Africa, 8; Asia, 11; 
Australia and New Zealand, 2; Canada, 
1; Europe, 21; Latin America, 16; the 
Middle East, 6. If you want to know 
about the psychologists in Ecuador, 
Ghana, Iceland, Iraq, Pakistan, or 
Yugoslavia, this is where you go. What 
a job! CP thinks the two editors ac- 
complished more than the impossible. 
Too bad Herbert Langfeld, American 
psychology’s dean of International Re- 
lations, who got the project started and 
backed it enthusiastically all through, 
too bad he could not live to riffle 
through the pages of a bound volume, 
the final gesture that signifies that a 
book’s gestation is at last over! 


ERGONOMICS 


, CP is supposed to deal 
with books, not with articles and the 
journals that contain them, it likes to 
welcome a new journal into psychol- 
ogy’s broad field. Here is a speech of 
welcome, delivered, at CP’s request, by 
S. Rains Wallace acting as salutatorian. 

“There are a number of reasons to 
be enthusiastic about the new journal, 
Ergonomics. For one thing, there has 
been a definite need for a journal in 
the field of human engineering, particu- 
larly one which explicitly aims to bring 
the disciplines of anatomy, physiology, 
and experimental psychology together. 
There is, moreover, a greater lack of 
publication outlets for much excellent 


work now being pursued in the indus- 
tries and armed forces of many coun- 
tries. The editors (headed by A. T. 
Welford of Cambridge, England) seem 
determined not only to fulfill these 
needs but to do so in an original and 
imaginative way. 

“For example, ‘the international board 
of editors will welcome contributions 
from any country in either English, 
French or German and there will be 
summaries of the main paper in all 
three languages.’ In addition to the 
usual type of material, the editor prom- 
ises to publish ‘discussion of research 
needs by those in industry or elsewhere 
who are responsible for the design or 
use of equipment... . letters to the 
editor containing brief notes on work 
in progress, comments or statements on 
topics of current interest in the ergo- 
nomic field, [and] abstracts of articles 
in other journals and of unpublished 
reports which are available upon re- 
quest.’ Another innovation is the list- 
ing of titles already accepted for pub- 
lication in a subsequent issue. 

“Paul Fitts of Ohio State is the 
American representative on the Edi- 
torial Board.” 


THE PEN Is MIGHTIER 


QO, CP’s desk there turns up the 
current Graduate Student’s Guide for 
Columbia University. Dull reading? 
There are the inevitable monologues on 
rules and course contents, but they all 
are set in a delightful conversation of 
what it is like to grow wise about man 
and nature in the friendly environment 
of the Columbia community. CP won- 
dered for a minute whether it could not 
be a graduate student again and per- 
haps even go to Columbia. Whatever 
happened? Why, Jacques Barzun had 
ringed the familiar desert with refresh- 
ing oases, for he is a dean there now. 
It is a great thing to know how to make 
the homely .truth charming, to have the 
English language as an always ready 
friend. 

Titchener said that back in 1905 to 
his elementary course in psychology 
after their first course examination in 
which they had not expressed them- 
selves too happily. He spent the entire 
next lecture on the topic: The English 





language is our greatest free gift from 
our past. A fascinating lecture, off the 
cuff (which showed below the sleeve 
of the Oxford Master's gown in which 
he always lectured). CP’s Editor has 
stayed dominated by that thought all 
these fifty-three years 


Jos SATISFACTION 


, a Survey of Attitudes of Scien- 
tists and Engineers in Government and 
Industry was got out in 1957 by a 
Committee on Engineers and Scientists 
for Federal Government Programs. It 
analyzes 17,439 questionnaires and tells 
you what you would expect. CP asked 
Anne Roe to say whether there was any 
deeper significance in the report, but, 
if it has a Baconian code by which a 
deep significance can be extracted, she 
does not know it. The report lists the 
advantages that Government scientists 
have and the different advantages that 
scientists in industry have—more low- 
level advantages under the Government 
(vacations, sick leave, 
tems, fringe benefits, working hours) 
and high-level ones in industry (more 
competent associates 


retirement 


sys- 


more professional 
recognition, rnore encouragement of ini- 
tiative, better opportunity for training 
and for attendance at meetings, and, 
above all, more pay). Not all the gravy 
runs. There 
is the promise that something will be 
done, now that these facts are available, 
and Anne Roe whether there 
really will be 


is in the same place; it 
wonders 


CaPITALIsts’ LACKEYS 


Ww. HorsLtey GANTT reviewed Pav- 
lov’s Selected Works in CP some time 
ago (Nov. 1957, 2, 273f.). This is a 
book that the Russians themselves put 
together and turned into English for 
distribution to the West through Mos- 
cow’s Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, which is where CP got it for 
Dr. Gantt. You can buy it yourself 
from Moscow for $1.50, and it is full 
of Soviet propaganda, as Dr. Gantt 
notes, and misrepresents Pavlov as a 
man and thinker, and refers to Ameri- 
can and European psychologists as 
lackeys of the capitalist class. While 
Dr. Gantt was at work for CP on the 


Soviet edition, the Philosophical Library 
brought out an American “revised” ex- 
purgated edition, with the anti-Ameri- 
can and anti-Semitic contumely deleted 
Its title is Experimental Psychology and 
Other Essays, and you can buy it for 
$7.50. In short it costs you $6.00 to 
have to make up your mind for your- 
self whether the distinguished Western 
psychologists are capitalists’ lackeys or 
not. CP thinks it knows but isn’t tell- 
ing, not right now. 


MINNESOTA’S ARCHIMEDES 


g Golden Split that CP thought it 
had found (Mar. 1958, 3, 56) turns out 
to be alloyed after all. Specific gravity 
down from 19 to about 15. When Henry 
Riecken goes to court, he refuses to say 
‘I solemnly forswear that’; he says “I 
foreswear solemnly that.” So he keeps 
his infinitive whole: “asked him to for- 
swear solemnly that.” Thus CP’s quest 
begins again, or is Riecken handing CP 
a Postulate of Impotence: NEVER Is 
THERE A NEED TO SPLIT? 


Books To CoME 


[ is still the topic of the 


decade. Gardner Lindzey expects to 
have out just about the time this note 
appears a volume called Assessment of 
Human Motives, published by Rinehart. 
It is a congeries book, starting off with 
an introductory chapter by Lindzey 
himself, and then going on with suc- 
cessive chapters by George A. Kelly, 
Leon Festinger, George S. Klein, Roy 
Schafer, Irving L. Janis, Henry A. 
Murray, Raymond B. Cattell, and Gor- 
don W. Allport. These are prestige 
names and the book should certainly 
receive attention. The great difficulty 
with a symposium of this sort is to 
give it enough sym. If Lindzey knows 
how to do this with eight idiosyncrats, 
CP hopes that its reviewer will not fail 
to make him a handsome bow. 


€ Detroit the American parent is 
changing, not only babies, but also him- 
self, and presumably what goes for 
Detroit goes also for the U.S.A. Guy 
E. Swanson and Daniel R. Miller, both 
of the University of Michigan, abetted 


by John Wiley and Sons, are finishing 
up a volume called The Changing 
American Parent, a study of parental 
attitudes and practices in child-rearing. 
They find it convenient to separate 
salesman parents from production-line 
parents, that is to say, the fathers who 
still have a sense of individual crafts- 
manship from the fathers who work 
with specialized skills in the small 
chinks of a huge industrial effort. The 
production line seems unfriendly to 
many of the homely nineteenth-century 
family virtues like thrift, the aspira- 
tion for excellence in skill, and time- 
perspective where current satisfaction 
yields to future advantage. Nor does 
old-fashioned morality get dinned into 
the ears or impressed on the behavior 
of these modern children. It’s a long 
time since the Rollo books (virtue is 
always rewarded) sold well in Detroit. 
But this whole business is complicated 
and you'd better wait to see the book 
before you begin to know what’s in it. 


, personality is your FIRO, that 
is to say, your Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation, or it can 
be after William C. Schutz of Harvard's 
Department of Social Relations has 
published—this month probably, with 
Rinehart—his F/RO: A Three-Dimen- 
sional Theory of Interpersonal Behav- 
ior. These three variables are being 
called inclusion, control, and affection, 
but this is not the place to explain all 
that. Schutz thinks he has got a frame- 
work within which hypotheses about 
interpersonal relations can be formu- 
lated and tested, and he thinks it rep- 
resents a long-delayed marriage between 
tough-minded philosophy of science and 
tender-minded psychoanalysis. The book 
uses the insights of psychoanalysis, he 
says, by transforming them into testable 
hypotheses—an ambitious project, bol- 
stered by the author’s enthusiasm and 
doubtless the natural consequence of 
his own FIRO. 

—E. G. B. 


w 


Proper words in proper places make the 


true definition of style. 


—JONATHAN SwIrt 
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The Road Back for the Patient 


Otto von Mering and Stanley H. King 


Remotivating the Mental Patient. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 


1957. Pp. 216. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert N. WILSON 


Dr. Wilson, a lecturer on sociology in 
the Harvard Medical School, works in 
the no man’s land of medical sociology 
or social psychiatry. He has co-authored 
a book, The Give and Take in Hospit- 
als (Putnam, 1956), co-edited another 
book, Explorations in Social Psychiatry 
(Basic Books, 1957), and—let CP ex- 
hibit the range of the cathexes of the 
complete man—is about to take his 
social-psychiatric avidity over into the 
humanities by a book on the American 
poets, to be called Man Made Plain 
(Howard Allen, presumably 1958). He 
writes, edits, plans research, is consult- 
ant for the Carnegie Corporation, for 
disaster studies, for educational TV. 


OR a very long time society has han- 

dled the mentally ill as a distinct 
and not quite human species. Despite 
certain successes in psychotherapy with 
neurotic patients, and occasionally in 
physical or psychological intervention 
with psychotics, the ill person has gen- 
erally recovered spontaneously or not 
at all. We have not known what to do 
with the floridly abnormal; in the ab- 
sence of techniques for treatment, we 
have evolved only techniques for cus- 
tody, for keeping the vegetable uncom- 
fortably alive. Enlightened care of the 
past half-century has succeeded simply 
in substituting the chains of social ex- 
ile for the bodily chains of older days. 
The patient, especially if his illness is 
of rather long duration, has been effec- 
tively ‘put away,’ on ice and isolated. 
Failing clinical means of treatment, of 
reconstituting the psychotic personality 
as such, we have also abjured or over- 
looked the possibility of social therapy. 
The latter omission is, of course, a di- 
rect consequence of categorizing the 
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psychotic as non-human; if the patient 
is truly in a separate category, then ef- 
fective interaction with him becomes an 
unrealistic goal. 

Von Mering and King have based 
their study on the premise that the 
mental patient’s road back to human 
communion need not begin with a clini- 
cal, idiosyncratic solution of his covert 
wounds or even with a frontal attack 
on his symptomatological pattern. They 
have, rather, explored the primary idea 
that a variety of adult re-socialization, 
characterized by a straightforward proc- 
ess of training in social behavior, may 
at most dispel and at least mitigate the 
disordered interactive patterns which 
typify the mentally ill. A statement by 
Galioni is aptly quoted as the book’s 
theme: 


The institutionalized patient is perhaps 
more a social problem than a psychiatric 
problem. Therefore, a treatment program 
should be aimed primarily towards a re- 
motivation of his interest in the environ- 
ment and a re-education in his basic tech- 
niques of social adjustment. 


These authors are both representa- 
tives of the growing corps of social 
scientists who have interested them- 
selves in mental health as a setting 
for at once practically applying their 
knowledge and refining that knowledge 
through research in a concrete problem 
area. Otto von Mering is a social an- 
thropologist. Stanley King a psycholo- 
gist. Both are Harvard-trained, experi- 
enced in studies of the mentally ill, and 
currently working in interdisciplinary 
contexts at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, von Mering at the School of 
Medicine and King at the Graduate 
School of Public Health. They under- 


took this study of remotivation at the 
urging of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
an organization long concerned with the 
applications of the social sciences in the 
health fields. 

As Esther Brown notes in her Pref- 
ace, the Foundation, cognizant of new 
trends here and in Europe which gave 
hope of more humane and effective 
treatment of the institutionalized psy- 
chotic, asked Dr. von Mering to survey 
a number of large American mental hos- 
pitals and report on ‘encouraging devel- 
opments” in patient care. The focus of 
interest was the actual relationship be- 
tween staff and patient (and betweer 
patient and patient, following the 
motto, “the sick help the sicker”), uti- 
lizing extant personnel but working to- 
ward changed attitudes and behaviors 
Not beds and buildings, but the tonus 
of human relations, appeared as the sec- 
tor of critical leverage 


( hospitals, varying in size but 
for the most part large and state-sup- 
ported, formed the survey sample. The 
institutions were selected for their good- 
ness of fit to the proposition that some- 
thing better than minimal! custodial care 
could be offered to the long-term pa- 
tient. This, then, is frankly a description 
of certain experimental and, on the evi- 
dence, highly successful efforts to raise 
patients at whatever initial level to a 
measure of heightened social efficiency, 
sensitivity to the environment, and ad- 
ministrative tractability 

How are they to be so raised? One 
great boulder must be immediately 
pried from the mouth of the tomb, an 
obstacle the authors 
their few felicitous 
legend of chronicity.” 
only occur when the staff, particularly 
the aides who are most closely wedded 
to the patient’s daily round, overcome 
their pervasive sense of hopelessness 
about recovery from a sustained psy- 
chotic condition. When aides define sit- 
uations as hopeful, they may indeed 
become hopeful of the consequences. 
Once the patient is seen as a human be- 
ing, hobbled but not eternally crippled, 
he may be induced to resume a light 
harness of routine social activity via 
any of several techniques. 


one of 
“the 
Resurrection can 


term, in 
expressions, 





The first step, identified as the “bread 
and butter” of remotivation, may be 
training the very deteriorated back ward 
patient to perform a few elementary 
chores, such as using the toilet on 
schedule, brushing his teeth, and feed- 
ing himself. From the primitive man- 
agement of physiology and hygiene. pa- 
tients may go on to take an interest in 
life and even to contribute useful work 
in ward housekeeping. At more ad- 
vanced levels, patients may be helped 
to find their work meaningful. to take 
initiative and delight in social inter- 
course, to bolsi=r one another, and to 
develop a viable interpersonal tie with 
an aide. At the core of the process lies 
a conception of the psychotic as a crea- 
ture with potentialities and an accom- 
panying, compelling interest in him as 
a human being with recognizable assets 
as well as his intrusive deficits 

The homely virtues of cleanliness and 
conscientious work take a key place in 
the habit training which underlies re- 
habilitation. They seem efficacious, too 
although one may hesitate to exalt the 
model of American middle-class _re- 
spectability as the salvation for the 
mentally ill. The authors’ uncritical ac- 
ceptance of this somewhat ritualistic 
and buoyantly Rotarian world-view is 
disturbing; but then one must start civ- 
ilized living from some routine bases 
and these patients are at such an early 
stage that perhaps the question of al- 
ternative values and life styles cannot 
legitimately be raised. Less easily tol- 
erated is the effect of suffusing tender- 
ness and do-goodism 
with a 


in combination 
Protestant Ethic on 
the book’s literary style. If the banal 
phrase and flabby aphorism can cure 
the authors are master healers. One can- 
not blame them for fidelity in quotation 
to the trite, colorless words of their in- 


touching 


formants, although one may be amazed 
that truly heroic actors speak such flat 
lines. Yet surely the encouraging, ad- 
ministratively revolutionary message of 
the volume deserves more vitality and 
grace than the writers have mustered. 
If its theme were not so serious, I 
should be tempted to title a review of 
this prose, Saccharin and Psychosis 
While research is undoubtedly still a 
chief need in mental health, the success 


of the relatively simple measurés re- 
ported in these hospitals leads one to 
feel that administrative rejuvenation is 
an equally pressing consideration. If the 
staff can but be convinced that there 
are roads back for patients and ener- 
gized with reverence for the value and 
dignity of the ill individual, then it is 
clear that a degree of 
follow. 

Two final, salutary emphases should 
be remarked 


improvement 
must 


the authors stress inter- 


action of staff and patient, rather than 
attitude change alone, as the path to 
salvation, thus confirming both the psy- 
chiatry of Harry Stack Sullivan and 
the sociology of experts on intergroup 
relations. The mental hospital is seen 
as a way station between isolated ill- 
ness and full community life, rather 
than an end in itself, a perception that 
needs to be shared by both staff and 
patients who have heretofore tended to 
regard it with the permanence of home 


Polyak’s Magnum Opus 


Stephen Polyak 


The Vertebrate Visual System. (Ed. by Heinrich Kliiver.) Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1957. Pp. xviii + 1390. $45.00. 


Reviewed by Lorrin A. RIccs 


Dr. Riggs is a physiological psycholo- 
gist, Professor of Psychology at Brown 
University, where he has been for the 
past twenty years. He is especially an 
electroretinographer, being known for 
his many papers on electrical recordings 
from human and animal retinas and 
from animal optic nerve fibers. In 1957 
he was awarded the Warren Medal in 
Experimental Psychology “for his extra- 
ordinarily fruitful techniques of record- 
ing electrical potentials from the human 
retina and for his many significant con- 
tributions to systematic knowledge and 
the theory of vision.” 


ees PoLtyAK, born in Jugoslavia 
in 1889, received his medical train- 
ing and early practice during the tur- 
moil of World War I. In the 1920s he 
became attracted to research in neurol- 
ogy. under the stimulating influence of 
G. Elliot Smith and Ramon y Cajal. 
The last 25 years of his life were spent 
at the University of Chicago, where the 
major portion of his great work was 
done on the anatomy of the retina 
and the visual pathways. (See Heinrich 
Kliiver, Stephen Polyak: 1889-1955, 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 675-678.) 

The Vertebrate Visual System is a 
tremendous volume. Its 1400 large, 
double-column pages include four book- 


length parts. Part I is a masterful pres- 
entation of the history of physiologi- 
cal optics and neuroanatomy from the 
Greeks and Arabs through the Renais- 
sance and into modern times. Part II 
is the anatomy and histology of the 
visual system. The material in the ear- 
lier book (The Retina, Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1941) is included in somewhat 
shortened form, but the whole section 
on the retina has been rewritten. Many 
new microphotographs of flat sections 
of primate retinas have been included. 
Color plates include a number of draw- 
ings of the fundus and some diagrams 
of the primate retina in cross section. 
A particularly detailed account is given 
of the blood supply for the visual sys- 
tem. Part III presents clinical and 
pathoanatomical material on the visual 
system. Part IV is a developmental 
and ecological study of vision in ani- 
mals and man 

The thorough coverage by one man 
of these four areas is an achievement 
that can scarcely be matched in any 
field in recent times. The volume may 
thus be looked upon as a Handbuch 
written not by a team of experts but 
by a single scholar whose competence 
and first-hand knowledge of the mate- 
rial in each section are beyond ques- 
tion. Thirty years of labor brought the 
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manuscript to completion just before 
Polyak’s death in 1955. The 551 figures 
and 10,000 references were not yet 
checked or edited, nor was the proof- 
reading and indexing of the text fin- 
ished. But before his death, Polyak 
had been given assurance by Heinrich 
Kliiver, his friend and colleague at Chi- 
cago, that he would complete these 
tasks so that the final work could ap- 
pear as Polyak had intended it. The 
editorial work alone took two years, 
and the quality of Kliiver’s work is evi- 
dent in all the details of legend and 
bibliography. 


i aiine this volume a Handbuch 
may be somewhat misleading. It is a 
thorough and authoritative exposition, 
but at the same time it is as readable 
as an elementary textbook. Simplified 
drawings, labeled and described with 
care, serve to introduce the student to 
the complexities of anatomy and histol- 
ogy. A lively and critical account is 
often given of the functional signifi- 
cance of otherwise dull anatomical de- 
tails. For an example, there is a lengthy 
account of the widespread hypothesis 
that the fovea is represented in full in 
both hemispheres. Polyak builds up sus- 
pense by first entertaining the hypothe- 
sis as a possible explanation of ‘“‘macu- 
lar sparing,” the phenomenon of main- 
tained central vision after peripheral 
vision has been lost through injury or 
disease. He reviews the alleged proofs 
of the hypothesis of bilateral foveal 
representation, destroying each piece of 
evidence as he comes to it. He becomes 
increasingly impatient with writers who 
are ignorant of, or oblivious to, the 
underlying anatomy in this controversy. 
He finally remarks: “But the question- 
able honors for what appears to be 
a classical example of undisciplined 
pseudo-scientific explanation of modern 
times belong unqualifiedly to the noted 
neurologist and neurosurgeon, Otfried 
Foerster, late professor at Breslau—.” 
This is but one of many strong denun- 
ciatory statements that enliven these 
pages of anatomy. We find at last that 
Polyak’s own theory of macular sparing 
is one that does not necessitate any 
bilateral representation of the fovea but 
is based in large part on detailed ana- 
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tomical considerations of the blood sup- 
ply to the polar occipital cortex. 

Polyak gives a clear account of the 
partial decussation of the optic nerves 
of man and other primates. Here, too, 
he points out the functional significance 
of the arrangement, crediting it with 
being the basis for stereoscopic depth 
perception. Again he is critical of other 
interpretations, notably one of Wundt 
which he terms “positively naive.” On 
another controversial point, the exist- 
ence of centrifugal fibers in the optic 
nerve, Polyak himself was not sure. 
His conclusion was that such fibers 
might wel! exist but had not been con- 
clusively demonstraied. 

A psychologist may well feel that 
The Vertebrate Visual System includes 
much material that is of questionable 
significance and omits or barely men- 
tions material that does belong in any 
serious discussion of visual mechanisms. 
The largest gap is perhaps the failure 
to discuss such well-known functional 
relationships as dark adaptation, bright- 
ness discrimination, and spectral lumi- 
nosity. Indeed there are no tables or 
graphs, and such quantitative material 
as appears in the book is restricted to 
the sizes and numbers of neural struc- 
tures. There are errors of computation 
involved in some of these. It is as 
though Polyak had no concern with 
psychophysical, electrophysiological, or 
photochemical data on visual functions 
All this would be understandable if the 
book were confined to descriptions of 
anatomical structure. But the whole last 
part of the book represents a natural- 
istic account of the role of vision in 
the life habits of numerous animals. 
Color vision, for example, is treated 
from the standpoint of gross behavior 
such as food-getting, and there is an 
extensive discussion of the bright colors 
of berries and fruits, with a color plate 
illustrating some of these. 


In a final section of the book Polyak 
considers vision in man as providing the 
highest of esthetic judgments. Several 
photographs of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture are included to illustrate the es- 
thetic beauty of men and women of the 
Caucasian race. To this reviewer it ap- 
pears strange that a scholar with Poly- 
ak’s breadth of interest should devote 
so little attention to measurable func- 
tional relationships in vision and so 
much to speculation about the value of 
vision in the life cycle. 

This is, indeed, an intensely personal 
book. It conveys not only the anatomi- 
cal facts, techniques, and theories of 
Polyak but also the enthusiasms and 
prejudices of his life. There are over 
100 photographs of people whom Polyak 
respected as worthy investigators of the 
visual system. Among these, 
tally, are three psychologists 
Lashley, and Kliiver. Such psychology 
as comes into the text, 
a nineteenth-century 


inciden- 
Hering 


however, has 
flavor about it 
There are references to mental faculties 
and types of character. There is evi- 
dently a strong feeling of Caucasian 
racial superiority, with several compari- 
sons being made between apes or chim- 
panzees and dark-skinned men 

Certainly the book is unique. Yet 
Parts I and II contain a large portion 
of the material in Polyak’s earlier work, 
The Retina (1941). Part III has some- 
thing in common with clinical books 
especially the Physiology of the Eve 
(1953) by Adler. Part IV, and to some 
extent Part II, have some overlap with 
Gordon Walls’ The Vertebrate Eye 
(1942) and Detwiler’s Vertebrate Pho- 
toreceptors (1943). There is practically 
no overlap between Polyak’s book and 
books on visual functions like LeGrand’s 
Light, Vision and Colour (1957). The 
Polyak book stands alone in its compre- 
hensive anatomy of the visual system 
and in the clarity with which its mate- 
rial is presented 
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Like its literary and artistic counterparts, the process of scientific creation is a com- 
pletely personal experience for which no technique of observation has yet been devised 
Moreover, out of false modesty, pride, lack of inclination or psychological insight, very 
few of the great discoverers have revealed their own mental processes; at the most they 
have described methods of work—but rarely their dreams, urges, struggles and visions. 


—René Dvusos 





In Vienna, Motivation Is 
Contingency 


Fred T. Schreier 


Human Motivation: Probability and Meaning. Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 


1957. Pp. xxi + 256. 


Reviewed by WitL1am L. Hays 


Dr. Hays, a Texan, is Assistant Profes- 
sor of Psychology at the University of 
Michigan, where he teaches both grad- 
uates and undergraduates about psy- 
chological measurement, mathematical 
models, and statistics. Clyde Coombs 
got him started on this course with a 
PhD several years ago. Just now he is 
working on a text on the analysis of 
nonmetric data, which is the reason CP 
asked him to review this book. 


I’ is always interesting to see oneself 
in a new looking glass, especially if 
it is held up by someone from a differ- 
ent intellectual climate, discipline, or 
philosophy. The author of this book 
qualifies on all three counts. He is a 
former member of a group formed in 
Vienna in the interval between wars, 
which, unlike the more famous Vienna 
Circle, subscribed to a philosophical 
idealism and dualism, rather than to 
logical positivism. Dr. Schreier’s area 
of study was jurisprudence. In 1941 
he came to the United States, where 
he taught at New York University and 
Brooklyn College. He is currently en- 
gaged in market research. His intellec- 
tual lodestars were, and remain, Hans 
Kelsen, Max Weber, and Edmund 
Husserl. 

The reader who opens this book ex- 
pecting, from the title, an integrative 
summary of motivation theory and re- 
search on the lines of Olds’ or Mc- 
Clelland’s books, is due for something 
of a shock. Here, motivation is impor- 
tant only as a special case of the prob- 
lem of causality in studying behavior. 
It is with the more general problem of 
how to identify causal relations in psy- 


chological domains that this book deals 
The volume is, in essence, a statement 
of the strategy which the author feels 
must be adopted if more than triviali- 
ties are to emerge from our efforts. This 
strategy seems to center on the idea of 
‘understanding’ as the sine qua non of 
a truly psychological explanation. Such 
understanding partakes both of the 
meaning of the situation to the actor 
involved, and the meaning of the ac- 
tion to the observer in the light of the 
situation. ““There be a cri- 
terion which cannot be found in natural 
science: we understand the meaning of 
what another man tells us, we under- 
stand what he thinks and how he feels 
and how he acts: we understand the 
meaning of this action” (author’s ital- 
ics). “The method of psychology and 
social science based on meaning would 
seem to be different from the method 
used by natural science; its subject 
matter, psychical phenomena, would al- 
low and even prescribe the method of 
understanding rather than the method 
of explaining.” 


seems to 


We must then, study only relations 
existing in the domain of psychic phe- 
nomena. Motivation is defined as “the 
explanation of psychological phenomena 
by reference to psychological phenom- 
ena. . . . [Thus] the behavior which is 
determined by physiological conditions 
would be excluded from motivation and 
motivation would always include refer- 
ence to some meaning in the behavior 
to be explained.” This conclusion leads, 
among other things. to the interesting 
proposition that “pain from a wound is 
not motivated, pain over the loss of 
a friend is.” So far so good. We may 


take sweet 
together. 
Nevertheless the question arises as to 
how this understanding of meaning is 
to be achieved. The answer is that we 
must determine the probabilities that 
certain psychological conditions and 
joint patterns of conditions lead to spe- 
cific kinds of behaviors. We work statis- 
tically—through the inspection of com- 
plex contingency tables formed by di- 
chotomies that represent the psycho- 
logical attributes. It is essential that we 
look for probabilities of behavior in the 
joint occurrence of many psychological 
attributes of the situation, for here is 
the key to meaning and understanding. 


phenomenological counsel 


4 we is the beginning. Next the au- 
thor turns his attention to the formu- 
learning theory, the action 
Parsons and Shils, psycho- 
analysis, Gestalt and field theories, so- 
cial psychology, etc. There battle of 
phenomenology and _ behaviorism is 
joined again. Some ragged arguments 
of the last half-century are marshalled 
and reviewed in seventy-two pages of 
quick-stepping prose. One quickly gets 
the impression that some of these is- 
sues are no longer moribund but have 
achieved a new vitality, at least in the 
author’s eyes. And each of these di- 
verse areas, share and share alike, comes 
off badly in the author’s view—from 
S-R theory (no meaning) to psycho- 
analysis (no contingency tables). 

It must be said that the author does 
show familiarity with the forms of cur- 
rent psychological endeavor. He quite 
rightly points to the foibles of both the 
more antiseptic forms of positivism and 
the more rococo of the intuitive schools; 
yet surely he has missed the spirit of 
current American effort. Surely most re- 
search psychologists Jook at their data 
in the hope of understanding something 
of what went on psychologically. Surely 
the average psychologist is not thunder- 
struck by the idea that statistical de- 
scription is a neat way of looking for 
relations. After all, Max Weber had no 
patent on meaning and understanding. 

One is tempted to ask, if the method 
of psychology is to be based on mean- 
ing, then upon whose meaning is it to 
be based? In the scientific community, 


lations of 
theory of 
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understanding is not a private affair. 
The understanding and meaning of a 
psychological datum must be communi- 
cable, and it is not easy to communicate 
everything meaningful. We are forced 
to look for simplification, abstraction, 
the relevant, if we are to communicate 
at all. Who then, or what, shall be the 
arbiter? Far from being, as the author 
asserts, a “fad,” the idea of operation- 
alism is a concise statement of the fact 
that it is the business of a scientific 
enterprise to communicate meanings. 
Although many psychologists may not 
wear the badge of a certified operation- 
alist in the strict sense of physics, there 
are, in the reviewer's opinion, at least, 
but few who do not subscribe to the 
principle that the data must be given as 
communicable a referent as human skill 
and ingenuity will allow. Do we wish to 


preserve the meaning of a psychological - 


phenomenon? Then our task becomes 
one of framing meaning in terms which 
will preserve that fragile commodity in 
its passage from person to person. 


ieteniain has, nevertheless, made a 
very real point. The study of the con- 
junction of conditions, in the sense of 
the logical and, may well bring to light 
effects which are otherwise obscured. 
This is a point made frequently and 
well by Meehl, McQuitty, and others; 
nontheless it bears repeating. In experi- 
mental design and analysis the idea of 
‘interaction effects’ is exactly this idea; 
yet somehow or other. although experi- 
menters dutifully subtract these com- 
ponents from their sums of squares, 
rare is the study in which interaction 
effects are planned for and analyzed in 
their own right. We can and should de- 
vote effort to the study of the complex 
conjunctive situation. 

All in all it is hard to know what to 
make of this author’s general thesis. It 
provokes thought and incredulity in 
about equal measure. Not easily can one 
see how the accumulation and assiduous 
study of mountains of contingency ta- 
bles will do more than does current 
practice in hastening psychology’s mil- 
lennium. The author makes no mention 
of sampling statistics; does he imply it 
is sufficient to study any group to ex- 
tract meaning from their proportions, 
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or must we wait for samples so vast 
that sampling error is no longer a con- 
sideration? And how far does one go 
before advancing a timid generalization? 
How many attributes must we consider 
simultaneously before meaning becomes 
trapped in the web of cross breaks? 


Handy Guide to 


Simple Solutions 


Albert Ellis 


How to Live with a Neurotic: At 
Work or at Home. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1957. Pp. 206. 
$3.95. 


Reviewed by ARTHUR J. BACHRACH 


who is Director of the Division of Be- 
havioral Science and Associate Profes- 
sor of Neurology and Psychiatry in the 
School of Medicine of the University 
of Virginia. He is also Executive Editor 
of Neuropsychiatry. Later this year his 
Theory and Practice of Abnormal Psy- 
chology ought to be published by Har- 
pers. His major concern is with experi- 
mental psychopathology, especially with 
problems of communication. He must 
be one of the few tauromachianly cath- 
ected psychologists in the United States 


HERE is no doubt that books deal- 
ing with emotional disturbance are 
now an established part of our society's 
reading habits. From Norman Vincent 
Peale’s illogical positivism to books 
bearing such titles as How to Live 
365 Days a Year (no Leap Year sup- 
plement?) the bookstores have been 
flooded with volumes offering to pro- 
vide the reader with the key to a hap- 
pier life. That such books exist is in 
itself a matter of concern to the psy- 
chologist for it suggests that a need 
which might be met by professional 
personnel in the area of mental health, 
whether it be in therapy or in the com- 
munication of knowledge, has been left 
to surrogates to fulfill. 
There are many things which these 


various volumes have in common. 


Among them are the inevitable set of 
rules by which behavior is guided and 
the single-solution approach to prob- 
lems (which one is tempted to label the 
E-Z Answer). Perhaps the very nature 
of the audience to which these books 
are addressed determines the character 
of the material and its organization. 
People seeking an answer are not likely 
to tolerate much in the way of abstract 
discussion or the scientific inconclusive- 
ness dictated by a field which cannot 
provide the ready answer. So 
replace argument and rules supplant 
doubt (for, as Peale has said, “doubt 
closes the power flow’). 

In How to with a Neurotic, 
Albert Ellis, a clinical psychologist, at- 
tempts to provide some of the answers. 
Ellis, a man engaged in the private 
practice of psychotherapy and marriage 
counseling in New 


slogans 


Live 


York. is no new- 
comer to the popularization of psycho- 
logical ideas. His opinions have covered 
a spectrum running from an introduc- 
tion to psychoanalysis to commentary 
in a man’s magazine on types of sexual 
attraction (Nugget, May, 1957). He 
appears intensely interested in commu- 
nicating psychology to the layman, but 
inevitably he falls into the traps set 
for those who would give the answers 
He slips, perhaps unwillingly. into the 
single solution, the set of rules, and the 
dilution of psychological insights in 
order to make them communicable to 
a larger audience. 

It might be observed that the art of 
good popularization (what the French 
refer to as haute vulgarisation) is a del- 
icate one achieved by but a few. Ellis 
has tried to present a number of con- 
cepts regarding neurotic behavior in a 
manner which would allow for clarity 
and a solid foundation in attempting a 
new approach. On the dust jacket he is 
quoted as saying that this “is probably 
the only book in the field that primarily 
tells the reader how to get along with 
and help other neurotics, rather than 
how to cure himself.” The latter, of 
course, tiptoes alongside throughout. 
What results, however, is a series of 
rules-of-thumb into stories of 
sometimes remarkable change wrought 
by the single solution. 

It is especially interesting to note 
that many of Ellis’ suggestions are 


woven 





based on accepted therapeutic proce- 
dures. For example, a woman whose 
daughter feared being left alone was 
told to delay her return home from 
visiting a neighbor a little longer each 
time over a period of months. Even- 
tually, the daughter overcame her fear 
Such a procedure is akin to the tech- 
nique of phobias 
practiced by such therapists as Wolpe 
What goes awry in Ellis’ account is that 
a procedure at best delicate and com- 
plicated is made to sound simple and 
amenable to do-it-yourself. 


desensitization of 


This oversimplification is also illus- 
trated in what 
burden of the 


amounts to the main 
book, the use of an 
“auxiliary therapist’—a spouse, for in- 
stance—in helping the neurotic change 
While this is generally regarded as a 
sound procedure, Ellis’ specification 
makes it seem too pat and the auxiliary 
aide goes back to his home or work 
armed only with A Handy Guide. But 
you cannot use the same guide to travel 
everywhere, a fact which emerges with 
particular clarity when one approaches 
the terra incognita of emotional dis- 
order 
Such is, perhaps, the major disap- 
book If Ellis had 
sugar-coated, together- 
ness treatise, it would be simple enough 
to ignore or condemn it, 


pointment of the 
written a glib, 


but, since he 
did try to get some strength in it, it is 
too bad that he failed 

What happens if the helper cannot 
change the with whom he 
lives? There are answers for that, too 
One illustration Ellis offers his patients 
is to imagine living with a neurotic who 
likes to beat drums at 3 am. If you 
can’t tell yourself that your friend is 
emotionally disturbed and understand 
his need, if you can’t move out, “ac- 


neurotic 


cept his neurosis and its inconveniences 
... Tell yourself that things could 
after all, be worse. Instead of beating 
drums, he might be beatin you.” Why, 
how easy! 


The right thing done at the wrong time 
will lead to failure as much as the wrong 
thing done at any time 


—Grovup For ADVANCEMENT 
or PsYCHIATRY 


A Psychopathology with a 
Point of View 


Max L. Hutt and Robert Gwyn Gibby 


Patterns of Abnormal Behavior. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1957. Pp. xvi 


+ 452. $6.00. 


Reviewed by C 


Dr. Winder is Associate Professor of 
Psychology at Stanford University, Di- 
rector of Stanford's Psychological Clinic, 
and a Diplomate in clinical psychology 
He hopes that he is 


gist as well as a clinical one 


a general psycholo- 
He believes 
in the importance of psychological the- 
ory but is impatient of the doctrinaire 
theorizing of some clinical psychologists, 
thinking that for the being the 
clinicists had better eclectic 
enough to try to get a threefold inter- 
pretation of every case—physiological, 
psychological, transactional. He _ has 
research on 


time 


remain 


done ‘reasoning’ in rats 
shock affects it, 
relation of pre-morbid adjust- 
ment to schizophrenic phenomena, and 


on personality in relation to decisions 


wes the 
for general 


course 


and how convulsive 


on the 


purpose of 
education a 


writing 
terminal 
psychology, Hutt 
and Gibby present a book which ranges 
widely over the topics in the area of 
mental health 


in abnormal 


The book gives the im- 
pression of being more concerned with 
principles than description or catalogu- 
ing, yet, on checking, there turn out to 
be but few syndromes, diseases, and 
concepts omitted among those that can 
be found in those introductory books 
that seem much more encyclopedic. The 
descriptive material is brief but pointed 
Since the case material is so limited, a 
companion case book would be 
useful in most courses 
psychology. 

It is appropriate to call this a ‘point 
of view book. The orientation is 
psychodynamic within a developmental 
outline and the emphasis is Freudian, 


very 
in abnormal 


L. WINDER 


as selectively integrated by Otto Feni- 
chel. The death instinct, for instance 
is not accepted. Though Freudian, the 
presentation is seldom  doctrinaire 
There is a somewhat overly literal ad- 
herence to the theory of psychosexual 
stages, and there is some tendency to 
slide into reification or personification 
of id, ego, and superego. Since it is the 
book’s strategy to develop the subject 
matter in respect of a point of view, it 
would be unfair to ask for consistent 
serious consideration of alternative ap- 
proaches, especially in an introductory 
text. Nevertheless some instructors may 
find themselves wondering if the inte- 
grative advantages of the point of view 
can be defended in a terminal course in 
general education 

Having in hand a book which devel- 
ops, primarily, one theoretical position, 
inevitably there arises the question of 
how adequately the exposition is ef- 
fected. Here one gets the impression of 
an intimate knowledge of the past and 
recent contributions of the Freudians 
and of progress toward making the 
statement of the theory clear and sys- 
tematic. Some usual psychoanalytic con- 
ceptual trappings are omitted or mini- 
mized. The natural history of conflict 
and anxiety is made focal. Where pos- 
sible, the point of view is supported 
and clarified on the basis of empirical 
studies that are not therapeutic. Unfor- 
tunately there are points at which very 
real difficulties are ignored. For in- 
stance, the theory of psychosexual 
stages is presented without sufficient 
attention to the empirical evidence that 
causes one to pause in considering with 
these notions. 
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In the discussion of anxiety, the prob- 
lem of a ‘general’ anxiety vs. ‘specific’ 
anxieties is recognized as is the lack of 
a satisfactory theoretical formulation of 
the genesis and operation of anxiety. 
Some perspective regarding these points 
is achieved through mention of well 
known researches, like those of Neal 
Miller, Liddell, Masserman, Maier, and 
Mowrer, as well as certain theoretical 
proposals of Neal Miller, Mowrer, and 
Solomon and Wynne. 


H UTT AND GrpBy see anxiety as the 
central problem of psychopathology and 
see basic anxiety as “either castration 
(or security) anxiety or separation (or 
rejection) anxiety.”” “We may think of 
separation anxiety as being a prior psy- 
chological model of basic anxiety, in 
which failure in obtaining gratification 
of physiological needs during infancy, 
and anticipation of losing support or 
being rejected by an important love 
object tend to bring on feelings of 
catastrophe. Castration anxiety, or ap- 
prehension over being mutilated or 
destroyed, can be conceived of as a 
second model of anxiety, associated 
with later forms of interpersonal ex- 
perience. These two basic forms of 
anxiety proliferate, as the individual 
matures and differentiates, into many 
subsidiary forms.” 

Since we have a book built around 
a developmental outline, -explicit con- 
sideration of behavior deviations in in- 
fancy, childhood, and adolescence is 
appropriate if not mandatory. Consid- 
eration of these problems requires that 
injury, disease, and physiological de- 
velopmental anomalies receive atten- 
tion. For anyone overly committed to 
a psychodynamic position, this pressure 
could present the temptation to under- 
play the organic factors. In the present 
volume, the authors present infant de- 
pression, hospitalism, and institutional 
personality in the same chapter with 
brain injury, mongolism, cretinism, and 
other such problems, with due empha- 
sis on physical and physiological fac- 
tors. In some contrast, their discussion 
of psychophysiological disorders, called 
organ mewnroses, seems strongly domi- 
nated by psychogenic assumptions. 

One aspect of psychopathology in 
the reviewer's opinion, receives surpris- 
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ingly limited coverage. Though delin- 
quency and character disorders among 
adults are mentioned, the space devoted 
to the problems of undersocialized or 
antisocial behavior is comparatively lim- 
ited. In part, the basic point of view 
may prompt this space priority. Never- 
theless, in a presentation directed to 
the objectives of general education, this 
abstention seems to be a de-emphasis 
worthy of debate. Drug addiction and 
alcoholism (except alcoholic psychosis ) 
do not appear in the /ndex of Subjects 
There is also only a moderate coverage 
of psychological research concerned with 
particularizing the nature or degree of 
malfunctioning among patient groups. 

When abnormal behavior is discussed, 
there seems always to arise in the 
learner an intense interest in treatment. 
This interest is not frustrated in the 
present work in which there is a lucid 
account of psychotherapy or, rather, 
of many psychotherapies. These discus- 
sions serve the added function of clari- 
fication of the basic point of view. 
Whereas psychotherapy with children 
and with adults is well, if briefly, sur- 
veyed, the area of psychotherapy with 
adolescents is left with but little con- 
sideration. Indeed, it is somewhat dis- 
concerting to find effectiveness of so- 
matic therapies carefully scrutinized 
while the same issue is raised hardly at 
all in connection with psychotherapy. 
Certainly there is justification for 
greater emphasis on the treatment pro- 
cedures which are most closely related 
to the over-all orientation; still the jus- 
tification for not attempting a serious 
evaluation of effectiveness of psycho- 
therapies is obscure. 

The authors set themselves the diffi- 
cult task of writing a book with a point 
of view, one that gives wide coverage 
of topics in the area of mental health. 
This reviewer would have preferred a 
slightly longer book with more coverage 
on certain topics. Nevertheless he finds 
that the text achieves an unusually co- 
herent presentation of the field of psy- 
chopathology at the introductory level. 
The reader of this book—student, lay- 
man, or expert—will have a reasoned, 
articulate, and timely exposure to be- 
havior pathology as interpreted within, 
but not overly restricted by, a contem- 
porary Freudian point of view. 


Who Changes 
Whom and How? 


Ronald Lippitt, Jeanne Watson, 
and Bruce Westley 


Planned Change: A Comparative 
Study of Principles and Tech- 
migues. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1958. Pp. viii + 312. $4.50. 


Reviewed by James H. S. Bossarp 


who is the distinguished Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, William T. Carter Professor of 
Child Development, and also Professor 
of Sociology in Psychiatry in the School 
of Medicine—more evidence of psychi- 
atry’s current need for social science 
He has been at the University of Penn- 
syluania since 1920 and has written 
many books, among which four of the 
most recent and relevant are 
Family Living (1950), 
(1953), The 
(1956), 


(1957) 


Ritual in 
Parent and Child 
Family 


Large System 


and One Marriage, Two Faiths 


A intriguing and ambitious book 
that seeks to analyze, in a funda- 
mental way, the broad field of planned 
change, defined to include a variety of 
techniques deriving from ‘a purposeful 
decision to effect 
personality system or a social system,” 
achieved “with the help of professional 
guidance.” Obviously this purpose goes 
to the heart of the American philosophy 
that man is the master of his own—and 
other people’s— fate. 


improvements in a 


The book is a comparative study 
comprehending the common elements 
among professional workers in many 
specialized areas—the clinical psycholo- 
gist, psychiatrist, social worker, human 
relations expert, parent educator, mar- 
riage counselor, mental hygienist, and 
the like. Its objectives are to compare 
the operating principles of these various 
groups, to explore the possibility of a 
common framework for their techniques 
and orientation, and to determine their 
research and training needs. 





Certainly the volume is both thought- 
ful and thought-provoking. It should be, 
moreover, extremely helpful to those 
“agents of change’ open-minded enough 
to consider their own work compara- 
tively and objectively. The authors’ 
analyses are penetrating, their proce- 
dure is clearly planned, the content is 
well organized, and the book is well 
and simply written. The authors show, 
moreover, the humility of scientists 
when they confess that they approach 
the close of their study “with many 
more questions and problems than we 
had at the beginning.” These concern 
chiefly the help that can be obtained 
from the behavioral sciences, the re- 
search problems and methodology that 
are indicated, and the 
training needed for 


nature of the 
“change agents.” 


ice reviewers chief reactions, after 
a rewarding perusal of this book 
ter around two 


cen- 
somewhat fundamental 
questions. One of these is the long-range 
effectiveness of planned change. True, 
the authors recognize this difficulty and 
devote Chapter 9 to it; yet 
question how 
through, and over a 
long period of time, as many as a hun- 
dred or a thousand of their cases, to 
determine the more nearly ultimate re- 
sults of the changes inaugurated? The 
few studies of this kind that are avail- 
able are disappointing. 

This comment leads to the final ques- 
tion of fundamental assumptions. To 
face these in regard to one’s own work 
and beliefs is always disturbing; so we 
seldom do. Who cannot but be a Bud- 
dhist, Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
or Orthodox Jew, if the fundamental as- 
sumptions of any of these religions are 
accepted? Who cannot but be a Freud- 
ian analyst or a hard-boiled Marine 
drill-instructor for the same reason? 
Which raises the fundamental question 
here: do we have the knowledge, the 
wisdom, and the right to effect changes 
in other people’s lives, even under the 
temptation of their need? Much of our 
contemporary effort grows out of a 
Pentecostal drive to do things—to other 
people. Should not this drive. too, be 
examined? 


the basic 


remains: 


many ‘change 


agencies’ follow 


The Culture Vis-a-vis the Clinic 


Marvin K. Opler 


Culture, Psychiatry and Human Values: The Methods and Values of a 
Social Psychiatry. (American Lecture Series, No. 287.) Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C Thomas, 1956. Pp. xiii + 242. $6.00. 


Reviewed by FREDERICK WYATT 


Dr. Wyatt, with a PhD from Vienna in 
1936, has been for past half dozen years 
Director of the Psychological Clinic at 
the University of Michigan and Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology. He is 
primarily concerned with psychoanalytic 
theory and and with the 
way im which social factors affect the 
individual, and secondarily—an avoca- 
tion, he says—with the application of 
psychology to and literature. 
He thinks that there is a definite role 
for the clinical psychologist in psycho- 
therapy, one that is qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the psychiatrist's role, and 
that the proper demand of therapy is 
that these two practitioners enter the 
therapeutic coequal. A clinical 
psychologist is not a Class-B psychi- 
atrist—that’s what he thinks. 


technique 


history 


scene 


| _ is a survey of what is knowu 


about the social determinants of 
mental illness. While presenting his data 
the author also argues the significance 
of the cultural view for the 
understanding of conduct and adjust- 
ment and their seemingly endogenous 
disruptions. The discourse often be- 
comes a plea—with good reason. Not 
only does classical medical psychology 
but also a 


point of 


far-too-large portion of 
present-day clinical practice fail to ac- 
knowledge that no statement about in- 
dividual conduct, normal or disturbed, 
can achieve a final significance without 
reference to culture, value, and social 
meaning. It is a different matter, how- 
ever, that Opler (who is an anthropolo- 
gist on the staff of the department of 
psychiatry of the Cornell University 
Medical College and of the New York 
Hospital) has decided to designate this 


natural and necessary interdisciplinary 
collaboration in the study of maladjust- 
ment as Social Psychiatry 

The compilation of research data on 
the relationship of psychopathology to 
society would alone be highly useful 
clinicians and social scientists; so also 
would a treatise on the subject, an at- 
tempt to think through and integrate 
what is known about it. The trouble 
with this book is that, by attempting 
to do both at the same time, in the 
end it does neither. The line of reason- 
ing is snarled by too many references 
while, in turn, the argument continu- 
ously interposes itself between the re- 
ports of investigations, 
significance. 


blurring their 

The author supports views strongly 
in a good cause; but, even though one 
agrees with his principles, one may 
easily take exception to some of his 
particulars. The psychiatric orientation 
of the book is toward the commonsense 
psychiatry of Adolf Meyer. Thus it may 
not be the most up-to-date or the most 
effective point of view; and the author's 
traditional ‘bickering with psychoanaly- 
sis (‘the ceremony of innocence’) saves 
itself from ambiguity by omitting any 
consideration of Ego Psychology. There 
is more emphasis on epidemiology and 
its methodology than on etiology and 
its baffling parameters, more on severe 
derangement than on common neurotic 
problems, more on culture and psycho- 
pathology per se than on the enormous 
psychological difficulties of a highly 
urbanized, industrialized mass-society at 
mid-century. 

Although the author’s views do not 
detract from the value of his book, his 
style does. He has a knack for making 
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things obscure when they could be 
stated plainly. What on first reading ap- 
pears unduly involved and turgid, on 
further study usually turns out to be 
perfectly sensible social science (e.g., 
“assumptive artifacts” instead of arti- 
ficial assumptions). The reader has to 
spend too much energy on searching 
out the author’s intent, and then on 
containing his own irritation about it— 
energy which could better be used for 
the issues under discussion. 


‘ie subject of this book is seen from 
the vantage point of medical psychiatry, 
and the social scientist figures in it as 
consultant on social and cultural cate- 
gories. (“In brief, clinic is no culture, 
but cultural phenomena greatly affect 
the etiology and symptoms of psycho- 
pathology.”) Why Social Psychiatry 
then? Either psychiatry means attend- 
ing to maladjustment, and the qualifica- 
tion for it consists of extensive clinical 
experience backed up by 
basic sciences. Or it means what it 
usually means—namely, that medical 
specialty which is concerned with the 
diagnosis and treatment of psycho- 
pathology. As there is no definition of 
the orbit and professional competence 
of Social Psychiatry, we are constrained 
to believe, faute de mieux, that Opler 
has the latter of the two possibilities 
in mind. 

“In those elements which create dis- 
ruptive or disorganizing tensions and 
anxieties, which block self-realization 
and self-consistency, the psychiatrist 
has his special province and unmatched 
competence.” To postpone his entry 
into the scene and to neglect his spe- 
cific function on the ground that so- 
ciety is the source of the disturbance 
would be like. saying that “therapeutic 
and individualized efforts might just as 
well cease.” That would certainly be 
impractical and inhuman, and, even 
though such sentiments often come 
dressed up in terms of highflown ideal- 
ism, they are nevertheless just plain 
silly. The occurrence of the sentiments, 
however, proves nothing about the ex- 
clusive competence of medical psychi- 
atry with regard to the restitution of 
psychological disabilities. Opler says a 
great deal about interpersonal roots of 
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training in 


psychopathology. It is hard, then, to 
see why the relative absence of the 
behavioral and social sciences in the 
medical curriculum should prepare the 
medical specialist better for the under- 
standing and treatment of disorders of 
behavior than the (equally relative) ab- 
sence of the life sciences in the curricu- 
lum of the social sciences would ade- 
quately equip the psychologist. The 
presence of physical illness in psycho- 
somatic disturbances, and the possibil- 
ity of histogenic factors in the psy- 
choses, and especially the need for 
medical management in both puts them 
pragmatically into the province of med- 
icine. Nor can there be any question 
about the necessity for the utmost col- 
laboration of all the sciences concerned 
with man in the problems of his adjust- 


ment. Yet this is not the issue here 


‘of maladjustment 


The issue is rather why the prospectus 
of such a collaboration should be drawn 
up so as to place the investigators of 
social forces on the one side, and the 
experts of “disruptive and disorganiz- 
ing tensions and their therapeutic re- 
dress” on the other. Social psychiatry 
would be better off if we were first to 
agree on competence as the 
credential, then on 
not to waste 


Supreme 
collaboration—and 
the asseveration 
of a therapeutic birthright by academic 
degree 


time on 


This book could have been a useful 
introduction to a new stage in the study 
It has the materials 
the conceptual skills, the erudition nec- 
essary for this task; but presentation of 
the material and the organization of the 
text fall far short of that goal 


Motivational Engineering; A Feat 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Alcoholics Anonymous Comes of Age. (By a Co-Founder.) New York: 
Harper & Brothers, by arrangement with Alcoholics Anonymous Publish- 


ing, Inc., 1957. Pp. ix + 335. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ropert FREED BALES 


Dr. Bales is Professor of Social Rela- 
tions and Research Associate in the 
Laboratory of Social Relations in Har- 
vard University. He is a specialist in 
social interaction and in the social be- 
havior of small groups. A decade ago 
he was working in the Yale School of 
Alcoholic Studies and he helped estab- 
lish the first Yale Plan Clinic for Alco- 
holics in Hartford, Connecticut. Never 
did he seem able to rid himself of this 
habit of being interested in alcoholism 
and in Alcoholics Anonymous, for which 
he remained a kind of scientific patron. 
Now he hopes that the publication of 
this book will at last remove this prob- 
lem from his stewardship, freeing him 
completely for the study of small non- 
alcoholic groups 


“a. we would love to have you 
come and speak. Tell us where 
you used to hide your bottles and tell 


us about that hot-flash spiritual experi- 
ence of yours. But please don’t talk 
any more about those damned Tradi- 
tions.” Bill W., the co-founder of *Alco- 
holics Anonymous and author-editor of 
this twentieth book, Alco- 
holics Anonymous Comes of Age, re- 
these 
lines from local groups as he stumped 
the country during one period of the 


anniversary 


ceived occasional letters along 


organization’s growing pains 

Alcoholics now a 
world-wide organization with a mem- 
bership of over 200,000 alcoholics... In 
1937, when the co-founders, Bill 
Dr. Bob, seriously to consider 
how they could spread the word faster, 
there were only about forty fellow suf- 
ferers who were managing to stay sober 
But it had become evident that there 
was ‘a 


Anonymous is 


and 
began 


way out’ for alcoholics, and 


that potentially large numbers could be 
helped. Bill and Dr. Bob began to wish 





for a book. Not only word-of- 
mouth communication too slow, but it 
was They feared that the 
would soon be so 
garbled and changed that it would cease 
to work. Their own groping experience 
had made it clear that the 
balance of in the therapeu- 
The es- 


practical steps 


was 


dangerous 


recovery message 


painfully 
ingredients 
tic program 
sential 


was a subtle one 
and the 
that 


uniformly understood and ac- 


ideas 


were not at formalized, nor 


time 
even 
cepted by those who were using them 
to stay sober 

One of the many fascinating stories 
in the present book is the narrative of 
the inspirations, grandiose hopes, organ- 
izational jangles 
by which the 
Anonymous, 
The getting 


thing in writing was the anvil on 


and miserable scrapes 
book Alcoholic 


was finally brought into 


first 


being necessity of some 
which 
their differences 
shape of their 
recovery. the 
Steps.” Bill 


the members beat out 
ind crystallized the 
program of now-famous 


a ks ] + , ; - 
Twelve wrote the twelve 


steps, as his version of the procedure 
that had gradually but, as he 
makes with 
it. One of his violently reacting critics 
demanded 


evolved 
clear, he didn’t get away 
What do you. mean by get- 
ting those drunks down ‘on their knees’ 
when they ask to have all their short- 
And another 
vidualist “Who 
their removed, anyhow?” 
Many of the phrases that appear in the 
final version 


comings removed? indi- 


demanded wants all 


shortcomings 


such as 
than the self.’ and “God. as we 
stand him,” are 


“a Power greater 
under- 
the delicately worded 
survivals of a stringent process of natu- 
ral selection 


N.: only the 


ideas. but the 
covery, the 


essential religious 


practical steps of re- 
mode of organization, the 
particular traditions 


Alcoholics 


even the 
Anonymous, all 
this stringent process of 
Bill emphasizes that most of 
the elements that go to make up Alco- 
holics Anonymous are borrowed. He is 
very modest, 


name 
these are 
survivals of 
selection 


probably too modest 
about his part in the synthesis. He gives 
circumstantial details about the sources 
of ideas and the persons through whom 
they were transmitted. Although it was 


certainly not his prime intention, he has 
produced a document of great value to 
technical students of social organization 
and social change, for, from this point 
book is a detailed case 
study of the invention of a therapeutic 
procedure, a 


of view. the 


study of great psycho- 


logical interest. of the social and cul- 


which it 
and also an account of the strug- 


tural elements out of was 
made 
gle to form the traditions of the organi- 
zation in such a way that the effective- 
ness of the therapeutic invention would 
not be ruined. Bill has, and had 
of history. It is clear that he not only 
knew a good thing when he saw it, but 
that he constantly acted with the reali- 
zation that, if he and those who worked 
with him did not make the right choices 
Alcoholics 


vive 


a sense 


Anonymous might not sur- 
A similar movement of a hundred 
years ago. the Move- 
ment, worked well up to a certain point 
and then died 

The 


growth are crystallized in 


Washingtonian 


experiences of organizational 
the “Twelve 
The organization 
like Topsy : 


fearful tendency to do’ so 


Traditions.’ did not 


had a 
Every local 
group had its own peculiarities 


just grow but it 


Some 
developed little dictators, some followed 
promoters who wanted to start large 
good works of a financially complicated 
kind 
persisted in breaking anonymity 
wanted to 


some had publicity seekers who 
some 
start a new religion, some 
wanted to set themseives up as doctors 
some wanted to keep out the 
some the upper 


wanted to do 


lower 


classes classes, and 


some Fortu- 
nately it was possible to tell pretty well 
when things 


research 
were on the wrong track 
by ,the number of ex-drunks who slipped 
and got drunk again. Dr. Bob, Bill's co- 
had a motto: “Let’s 
keep it simple!” But, of course, keeping 
it simple was no simple job. A Utopian 
kind of probably as 
quick a way to fail as any. So, in spite 
of many differences in opinion, Bill and 
others who saw the trials and explosions 
of many groups continued to 
talk “those 


founder favorite 


simplicity was 


worry 


and damned 


Traditions.” 

Now landmark has been 
passed. At a convention in July, 1955, 
the founders and old-timers of the 
movement formally transferred respon- 


about about 


a major 


sibility for the care and perpetuation 
of the recovery program, the organi- 
zational traditions, and the means of 
service to a General Service Confer- 
ence of representatives elected by local 
groups. Alcoholics Comes 
of Age is the memorial volume of that 
convention and the basic historical rec- 
ord of the twenty years that led up 
to it 


Anonymous 


H ypnosis Not for 


Therapy 


William T. Heron 


Clinical Applications of Sugges- 
tion and Hypnosis. (3rd ed.) 
Springfield, Ill: Charles C 
Thomas, 1957. Pp. ix + 165. 


$3.75. 
Reviewed by Martin T. ORNE 


who is both a psychologist with a doc- 
torate from Harvard’s Department of 
Social Relations and a resident psychi- 
atrist at the Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). His principal research inter- 
est has been the nature of the hypnotic 
state, and he has done extensive work 
in this area—both in the laboratory and 
in clinical practice. It is his belief that 
the motivation of human beings, based 
on interpersonal relationships rather 
than drive states, is the central prob- 
lem in psychology for the clinician 
Hypnosis presents a usejul paradigm for 
the study of this type of motivation 

x his introduction the author states 
I that “the intention of the present 
to be as practical as possible 
without becoming simply a how-to-do-it 
book. I have endeavored to state the 
principles which have practical applica- 
tion in the clinical situation.” The book 
is addressed principally to dentists and 
physicians other than psychiatrists. The 
present reviewer questions the wisdom 
of attempting to teach the technique of 
hypnosis to this group which does not 
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work is 





have corresponding training in other as- 
pects of psychiatry and psychology. Of 
the book’s 161 pages, 18 are a selective 
bibliography, 17 are a text of suggested 
tape recordings for dentists and 9 pages 
are “case histories’—more specifically 
testimonials by practicing dentists on 
the efficacy of hypnosis in their prac- 
tice. Only one-half of one chapter is 
devoted to medical applications of hyp- 
nosis other than the induction of anes- 
thesia. The title is, therefore, mislead- 
ing and might more appropriately have 
been “hypnosis for the non-psychiatric 
practitioner with special reference to 
its use in dentistry.” 

In the one-half of one chapter—eight 
pages—the author discusses the treat- 
ment of such diverse conditions as 
stage-fright, giving up smoking, nail- 
biting, and the treatment of eneuresis, 
as well as functional hyperemesis gravi- 
darum, and functional dysmenorrhea. 

Heron rightly italicizes the statements 
that “the effect of the motivational fac- 
tor must not be overlooked in the ap- 
plication of post-hypnotic suggestions,” 
and that neurotic habits are simply 
symptoms of some underlying difficulty 
and “unless strong circumstances dic- 
tate otherwise, the use of hypnosis in 
these cases would not involve post- 
hypnotic suggestions to counter the 
habit, but the effort would be made to 
get at the cause of the difficulty.” He 
makes, however, no real attempt to ex- 
plicate or illustra‘e this point, stating 
‘it is outside our province to discuss 
psychotherapy in general.” It is pos- 
sible to restrict the scope of a clinical 
manual to the utility of hypnosis for 
the purpose of alleviating physical pain; 
but then no reference ought to be made 
to psychotherapeutic treatment by post- 
hypnotic suggestion beyond placing it 
also outside of the scope of the work. 

Only two pages comment about po- 
tential danger to patients. They warn 
against giving “suggestions . . . which 
might lead him [the subject] to some 
harm” and caution “if the patient seems 
at all ‘queer,’ it would be safer to leave 
the induction of hypnosis to the judg- 
ment of a psychiatrist.” The author also 
states that no objective evidence exists 
for hypnosis precipitating a psychotic 
episode. Nevertheless the reviewer is 
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acquainted with two published case re- 
ports dealing with this topic. 


O. paragraph mentions potential 
complications in the psychotherapeutic 
usage of hypnosis. Here the author 
points out that these are not peculiar 
to hypnotherapy and may occasionally 
arise in the use of any psychotherapeu- 
tic method. He gives the impression, 
however, that suggestive cures of a wide 
range of complaints are possible, and 
implies that these cures are easily 
achieved without risk. Since neither the 
dentist nor the general practitioner nor- 
mally engages in psychotherapy, they 
cannot have real experience or aware- 
ness of the complications which arise 
during psychotherapeutic treatment. It 
is tempting, when a subject is in hyp- 
nosis, to give him helpful suggestions 
in an attempt to alleviate his psycho- 
logical symptoms. Certainly Heron im- 
plicitly encourages the professional man 
who is using hypnosis for anesthesia to 
exceed the limits of his competence. 
Heron should have pointed out that any 
psychotherapeutic application of hypno- 
sis lies beyond the proper scope of prac- 
titioners not psychologically or psychi- 
atrically trained. 

The systematic way in which the 
doctrine of suggestibility is applied 
throughout the book is of interest to 
psychologists. The concept is extended 
even beyond Bernheim’s usage and be- 
comes all-embracing and _ all-inclusive. 
For example, the case of a doctor tell- 
ing a patient he has cancer is used to 
illustrate the effect of a suggestion on 
feelings. It seems more appropriate to 
view this event as the effect of infor- 
mation rather than of suggestion, since 
the patient usually has valid reason to 
believe that the statement is based on 
adequate evidence. Extended to the 
point it has been, in this book, the con- 
cept of suggestibility loses its utility as 
an explanatory principle. 

Although the reviewer takes issue 
primarily with the aims of the book, 
nonetheless, judging it in terms of the 
author’s stated goals, he notes that it 
does an excellent job. The author pre- 
sents a sensible and practical approach 
to patients who are to be hypnotized. 
Viewed as an instructional manual for 


dentists who will follow the concrete 
suggestions outlined and confine them- 
selves to using hypnosis for anesthesia, 
the volume has, indeed, 
merit. 


considerable 


Picking Doctors 


Helen Hofer Gee and 
Cowles (Eds.) 


John T. 


The Appraisal of Applicants to 
Medical Schools. (Report of the 
Fourth Teaching Institute, - Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Col- 
leges, Colorado Springs, 7-10 
November 1956.) Evanston, II: 
Association of American Medical 
Colleges, 1957. Pp. xix + 228. 
$3.00 (cloth), $2.00 (paper). 


Reviewed by DoNALD W. FISKE 


who is Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Chicago. He 
has worked with the selection of air 
pilots, spies, and clinical psychologists, 
and he still thinks that there is more to 
personality than current tests can re- 
veal. More basic research on personality 
is needed first. 


——_ succeed at horse racing, one 
must have horses that not only 
can, but will, run fast.” This report em- 
phasizes applicants’ will to succeed in 
medical school and later practice. It 
contains the papers presented at the 
1956 Teaching Institute of the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, as 
edited by Helen Gee, the Association's 
Director of Research, and John Cowles, 
who, as professor in the University of 
Pittsburgh’s School of Medicine, is pri- 
marily concerned with personnel serv- 
ice, and who served as chairman of this 
Institute. 

Of the several groups who will use 
this publication, it will be of most value 
to the one to which it is primarily di- 
rected, persons who are engaged in se- 
lection of young people for medical 
training. While the survey of current 
admissions practices will be useful to 
these persons, we can hope that they 





will profit more from the critical evalu- 
ation of psychological techniques as ap- 
plied to the problem of selection. The 
papers indicate what has been estab- 
lished and what has not, what is be- 
lieved and what is not accepted about 
the utility of procedures for assessing 
intellectual and nonintellectual charac- 
teristics. The presentation is reasonably 
balanced, although the reports present 
selected results rather than comprehen- 
sive coverage and a fully documented 
critique. 

(A telling justification for the con- 
tinued use of the interview is provided 
by one proponent—as quoted from an- 
other conference: “Gentlemen, if I 
wanted to get married and you had 20 
willing maidens in this room and gave 
me all the tests in this world about 
them, I still would like to talk to each 
of them before I selected one as my 
wife.’’) 

The authors are, however, a fairly 
representative sample and are drawn 
from a variety of specialties and insti- 
tutions. Thus the reader should be able 
to draw appropriate, but tentative, con- 
clusions for himself. Persons engaged in 
medical selection will also profit from 
the miscellaneous ideas and bits of in- 
formation to be found here and there 
especially in the protocols of the discus- 
sions which are occasionally included 


om general reader of CP may also 
find points of interest in this surpris- 
ingly lively book. He too can get a pic- 
ture of psychological selection today. 
and he should be better able to detect 
the gaps which inevitably occur in such 
a portrayal. He may be particularly in- 


trigued by Darley’s frank statement 
“T have a feeling that somehow, gentle- 
men, possibly by our own fault, some 
50 years of development of psycho- 
metric methodology and research have 
passed you by.” Why have we not 
done more to disseminate our techni- 
cal know-how? Why have medical 
schools not sought our help earlier and 
more actively? Have we been too diffi- 
dent about our knowledge? Have we 
felt that psychological engineering, even 
in the service of neighboring profes- 
sional schools, was beneath our dignity 
as scientists? 


The volume has some incidental tid- 
bits for the layman—psychologist or 
not. Some of the layman's suspicions 
may be confirmed by the finding that 
many medical students have little in- 
terest in the welfare of human beings. 
Diagnosticians also report that these 
students are emotionally constricted, 
but perhaps this limitation helps fortify 
them to meet the emotional stresses 
they must face in medical practice. 

The specialist in selection will learn 
little from the papers since they were 
not written for him. He will find again 
the ubiquitous problem of identifying 
and measuring criterion variables. Yet, 
in spite of his discouragement in the 
face of the many unsolved problems on 
which he is constantly focusing, he may 
glean some satisfaction from the review 
of what he and his colleagues have 
accomplished 

What has this report to say about 
conferences and the publication of their 
proceedings? As often happens, the In- 
stitute seems to have tried to cover too 
much ground. The material ranges from 
general principles of measurement and 
motivation to masses of details about 
admission practices and applicants (e.g 
how much anxiety the applicants have 
about their lack of participation in ex- 
tracurricular activities). As a conse- 
quence, the main value of the Institute 
or at least of its published products 
is its stimulus value: the volume is not 
primarily a report of research findings 
—these are and should be published 
through other outlets; rather, it pro- 
vides a set of diverse ideas which en- 
able the reader to gain new perspectives 
on old problems 

But it is clear that the Institute was 
a successful conference. Much work was 
done in preparation: the papers were 
carefully prepared in advance and all 
participants had in common the results 
of the surveys of fact and opinion about 
admission practices. And much was 
done afterward by the editors to make 
this volume a well-organized, readable 
and stimulating report. 


he 


It is enough that one’s words express 
fully one’s thought. 


—ConFUCcIvus 
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A revision of the 1952 Manual, 
detailed instructions are given 
for the preparation of scientific 
articles. Organization and pres- 
entation of tabular material, 
figures and graphs, and refer- 
ence lists are included. All sci- 
entists who are writing for 
publication will find the Publi- 
cation Manual an indispensable 


guide. 


Price $1.00 
Discounts on quantity 
orders over $0 copies 
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Searching for 


Cognition 


Jerome S. Bruner, Egon Bruns- 
wick, Leon Festinger, Fritz 
Heider, Karl F. Muenzinger, 
Charles E. Osgood, and David 
Rapaport 


Contemporary Approaches to Cog- 
nition: A Symposium Held at 
the University of Colorado. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. Pp. vi + 210. 
$4.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN COHEN 


who is Professor of Psychology and 
Head of the Department of Psychology 
at the University in Manchester, Eng- 
land. He arrived in psychology from the 
study of language, literature, and an- 
cient law, and he first came head-on 
upon the problems of cognition under 
the guidance of Spearman and Burt at 
University College, London. He is now 
working in the interrelations of tem- 
poral and spatial factors in perceptual 
judgment, and recently with subjective 
sampling (subjective, mind you), inde- 
pendent of events, chance, risk, and 
what he calls cetera. Disclaiming bla- 
tant eclecticism, he 
to be allowed to admire both Jung 
and Freud, both St. Augustine and 
S. §. Stevens. CP thinks that dualism 
breathes more easily in England than 
in the States just now and that this 
difference shows up in this review. 


asks nevertheless 


H™ do we represent within us the 
world outside? This is perhaps 
the central question in this book, which 
is resolved into simpler ones: How does 
one stimulus come to signify some other 
one? What precisely does this signify- 
ing involve? How can the same stimu- 
lus signify a number of different things, 
with varying probabilities. according to 
our past experience? 

"The aspect of these questions with 
which Dr. Bruner is concerned might 
be described as mental extrapolation, 
which means going beyond the evidence 
on which our representations are based. 
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tries 


He discusses this matter effectively in 
terms of encoding and decoding ‘sig- 
nals’ from the environment: by tran- 


-scending the information presented to 


us we are able to master or invent a 
generic code or theory. His masterly 
analysis, however, makes us wonder 
why he sees “the psychology of prob- 
lem-solving” as the goal of his endeav- 
ors. Has not this goal turned out to 
be largely a mirage? We are 
prompted to ask may 
speak of “severe motivation,’ as if 
motivation were a disease or penalty 
Is it proper to argue from rat to man 
and conclude that moderate motivation 
is conducive to the highest intellectual 
achievement? Surely halfheartedness is 
the trade-mark of mediocrity. 

Mental representations may take the 
form of enduring structures in contrast 
to more transient features of the mind 
These are identified by Dr. Rapaport 
who escorts us on an exciting Baede- 
ker’s tour, rointing out, with an in- 
formed finger and a connoisseur’s relish 
a pleasing array of mental edifices of 
all kinds, ancient and modern: castles 
of perception and fortresses of memory 
faerie palaces of reverie and dream, and 
ivory towers and atomic shelters of the 
deluded and insane. 

These reflections on mental extrapola- 
tion and mental architecture are the 
weightiest in the book, and the uncom- 
mitted psychologist may find them the 
most instructive. They appeal all the 
more because they do not stretch our 
credulity by claiming to “establish the 
relation between cognition and behav- 
ior.” The which they sail 
avoid the they 
capsize. 


also 
whether one 


canoes in 
rapids where might 
How do we reconcile one mental rep- 
resentation with another when they are 
in conflict? This question of making 
peace between opposing representations 
is dealt with by Dr. Festinger in-sev- 
eral ingenious experiments whereby he 
to demonstrate “a 
make consonant one’s cognition and 
one’s behavior.” Dr. Bruner comments 
that this is the wisdom of Aesop's fox 
he adds that ‘sweet lemon’ might be just 
as natural a reaction as ‘sour grapes.’ 
The credo of one theorist that psy- 
chologists have mistakenly tended to 
‘encapsulate’ their subject within the 


tendency to 


organism and that the environment 
should have equal status with the in- 
ner being may cause some dismay. This 
belief might be countered by the view 
that ‘encapsulation’ has but barely be- 
gun, that 
themselves 


psychologists have exiled 
their domain 
that they explore everything except the 
history, geography and flora and fauna 
of their own minds. I do not mean 
exploration by introspection or depth 


analysis only, but an 


from native 


examination of 
the whole extent of cognitive conscious- 
ness as embodied in poetry and in ethi- 
cal, religious, mythical 
forms of thought 
would be interesting to 
contemporary 


and magical 


and judgment. It 
know how a 
approach to cognition 
would explain what the Zen sages call 
no-mindedness. “To try not to think 
said the old Japanese 
thinking; O how I 
with both thinking 
Such enquiries, far impoverish- 
ing the experimental psychology of cog- 
nition, might greatly enrich it 

When, therefore 
that the 
limit 


poet, “Is 
wish to do away 


not-thinking.’ 
trom 


and 


another theorist de- 
clares 
should 
what goes on in the 
we ask 


psychologist as 
hunches 


nervous 


SUcai 
himself to about 
system 
ourselves whether this is not 
tantamount to a denial of psychology 


altogether. Such a theorist allows him- 


self the privilege of employing expres- 


sions like, for example, “I am not un- 
although what a 
hunch could tell us about the J or the 
hard to guess. The 
theoretical loaf cast upon psychological 


aware neurological 


unawareness it is 


waters is too heavy and soon sinks 

Most of the book might be character- 
ized as a search for that pragmatic truth 
in terms of which John Dewey defined 
intelligence: knowing how to perform a 
task correctly. This process might be 
described as cognition-for-the-business- 
The human intellect cannot, how- 
ever, be imprisoned within so narrow a 
cell, for pragmatic truth is not the only 
form to which the psychologist can jus- 
tifiably turn his attention 

A final 
better if 
bitious to 


man 


Would it not be 
psychologists 


reflection 
were less am- 
grand strategists. 
Clausewitzes of the mind? In the end 
a record of triumphant victories counts 
more than a manual which tells which 
battles to fight and how to win them. 


become 





ON THE OTHER 
HAND 


M. R 


Schein’s review of 
Hidden 


30R—09 ) 


Vance Packard's The 
Persuader CP, Dee. 1957, 2 
does a disservice to CP’s readers 
as well as to the practitioners of the kind 
of applied psychological research with 
which the book Indeed, CP itself 


seems as susceptible as Schein to the jour- 


deals 
nalistic exaggeration in which Packard en- 
CP's 
rather 


psychologists who 


gages—why else choose as reviewer 


brains are washed’ 
than one of the 


expert on how 
many 
have had experience either doing or eval 


That the 


sociopsychological 


motivation research ? 


which 


of consumer 


uating 


name by study 


behavior is known to busi- 


nessmen is a little flamboyant is no rea 


son to treat the field as cavalierly as 


Schein does 


Schein writes as if motivation research 


were practiced only by firms 


who have discovered Freud, the inter- 
" If he knows 
indeed, has 


consulting 
view and the projective test 
than this (or 
book so 


well to 


no more 
Packard's 
have 


reader 


read 
wou'd 
task. The 


impression 


carelessly . he 
skip the 
with the 
that here is a research activity 


done 
comes away 
with mini 
mal relationship to other branches of ap 
plied social psychology or .“scientific” psy- 
chology suppose that Schein 
would recognize the parallels between con- 


One would 


sumer research and industrial psychology 
where Freud, the interview, and the pro 
jective test 


also have a place.) Yet, most 


‘ 


of the full-time practitioners of motivation 


research are psychologists or sociologists 


in good standing, some with distinguished 
behind 
Herta 


part-time 


research 
leigh B 
Stephenson) 


careers e.g., Bur- 
William 


practice ol 


them 
Gardner, Herzog, 
The 
motivation research is 


becoming increas- 


ingly common on university campuses: a 


directory of social scientists interested in 


doing or consulting on motivation re- 
search, prepared in 1954 by the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation, includes such 
names as Frank Auld, Jr., R. B. Cattell, 
Albert Ellis, W. E. Henry, J. McV. Hunt, 
and N. R. F. Maier; other psychologists, 
such as John Dollard or James G. Miller, 


have also been identified with the field 


A 


range 


both 
in universities and in consulting firms will 


Certainly such a of people 
differ in their approach to practical con- 
their 
is diffi- 


motiva- 


sumer problems, and the extent of 
To say that it 


cult to assess the effectiveness of 


activity will vary 


tion research is to state a truism equally 
other 


psychology—the 


applicable to branches of applied 


overly sanguine practi- 


tioner has his counterpart in industrial 


clinical, counselling and ‘action’ research 


If CP 
and x holarly 


elects to review a more 
book, Joseph Newman's 
Votivation Research and Marketing Man- 
agement 
} 


recent 


Harvard Univ. Press, 1957), it 


[The 


when this letter was re- 


viewer will be chosen review had 


already come in 
ceived, and CP does habitually 


Ep.} 


vary its 
reviewers 
Lee RAINWATER 

Stoney J. Levy 

Social Research, Inc 


Chicago, Illinoi 


ESPERANTA PSIKOLOGIO 


Readers who CP's 
the language problem in science may 
to note the 
volume 


share concern with 
wish 
appearance of an Esperanto 
entitled Scientific Studies (Sciencaj 
tudo}, 
Asocio 1958 It is a 


tion of original pieces by 


Copenhagen: Internacia Scienca 


Esperanta, collec- 
38 authors, run- 
ning to 240 pages 

C. J. Adcock reports an experiment on 
perceptual defense. Psychologists will also 
be interested in an article on the practical 
use of color systems by a Dutch chemist; 
The Origin of Folk-Songs, by a Bulgarian 
music theorist; and a subjective account 
of poetic creation by a British woman of 


Those with 


terests will 


letters special linguistic in- 
find much more 

There is a constant trickle of scientific 
in Es- 
augurs a 


literature and 
The volume 
stronger stream in the future 


resumés appearing 


peranto present 


Preston Davis, JR 
Needham, Mass 


be hoped that a more informed re- 


WHAT PRICE MUD? 


We have just read for the fourth time 
CP’s description of the experiment by 
Austin B. Wood (CP, Apr. 1958, 3, 93) 
We read it four times, yet would hesitate 
to take an examination on the subject 
matter treated or write a “comprehensible 
essay” on it. So many questions arise. Did 
the same students read both books? What 
sort of evidence is there that the students 
reread the “hard” book? that 
they did not read and rqread the “easy” 
one? that they either ? 

We agree that “muddy” 
stimulating if 


read and 
read And so on 
writing can be 
directed to the right audi- 
ence. Why else are we writing this letter? 
But does CP’s comment contribute directly 
to greater understanding, we wonder? Did 
CP make its comment muddy just to see 
what would happen? 

The more we think about it, the more 
that looked at 
only one variable in a multivariate prob 


convinced we are Ciardi 


lem. We propose the following model 


B=i(s, re, p) 


where B = behavior of reader 


subtlety of ideas presented in 
written sample 

reading ease of written sample 

precision 

high degree of attribute 


low degree of attribute 


With this 


reader of an 


model we that the 


react as fol- 


predict 
article would 
lows to different combinations of the vari- 


ables 


hi s, hi . lo 
lo s, hi p, hi 
hi s, lo p, hi = 


sleep 

disinterest 

letter to editor (or 
author) 

letter 
or author) 


lo s, lo p, hi = about editor 


hi s, hi p, hi re = active learning 


In some occupations, to write with other 
than specific combinations of the 
variables is to court disaster 


very 
For instance, 
a lawyer might risk disbarment if he used 
other than the hi s, hi-hi p, lo-lo re com- 
bination. But, seriously, if we are going 


to have a society that can stand up 
suggest that 
the thing to do is to increase the subtlety 
of our ideas 


our thinking 


against Russian rigor, we 

hi s) and the precision of 

hi p), letting the mud (lo 

re) be free to color the styles of the indi- 
vidual authors 

Rosert C. NuckKoLs 

Paut W. THAYER 

Life Insurance Agency Management 

Association, Hartford, Conn. 
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Wuat Price SIBLINGS? 
Sibling Relations and Personality 


McGraw-Hill, producer. 16-mm_ motion 
picture film, sound, black and white, 22 
min., 1956. Available through Psychologi- 
cal Cinema Register, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania. 
Rental $4.00; sale $130.00 (through Mc- 
Graw-Hill). Film correlated with Eliza- 
beth B. Hurlock, Child development. 


Reviewed by Joun H. McCormack 


Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Kansas City 


The opening scene of Sibling Rela- 
ticens and Personality is a 
party. This social event provides a 
proving-ground for personality struc- 
tures. The viewer sees the withdrawn, 
the ebullient, the competitive, the su- 
percilious. Through flashbacks he dis- 
cerns the geneses of these structures. 
He is informed that the adult person 
is the product of several forces, some 
with their bases in temperament and 
others with their origins in life ex- 
periences. The film focuses on the con- 
tribution of intrafamilial factors to 
personality development, especially on 
sibling relations. Excerpts from the lives 
of eight youngsters illustrate the theme. 
Factors singled out for emphasis are 
ordinal position of birth, unequal en- 
dowment and attainment among sib- 
lings, sickness with consequent over- 
protection of one child to the neglect 
of another, loss of one parent during 
early years, belief that a parent would 
have preferred a child of the other sex, 
and influence of relatives on the grow- 
ing child. 

The actors play their parts convinc- 
ingly. The direction is such that the 
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teen-age 


ADOLPH MANOIL 
Film Editor 


picture clearly points up the relation- 
ships that are postulated. As the caption 
indicates, the film is correlated with 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock’s book on child 
development. It should be an excellent 
aid in the classroom presentation of 
material on personality development. 

If presented to  nonprofessional 
groups outside the classrooms, however, 
it might prove to be misleading. The 
relationships shown between childhood 
experiences and adolescent personality 
are too perfect—like those found in a 
problem in mechanics or in a chemical 
equation. Also, the effect of parents’ 
behavior on their children is so pre- 
sented that parents might be given the 
uneasy feeling that, no matter what 
they do or say, it may later be used 
against them. The reviewer experienced 
the feelings of the rabbit and the turtle 
in Pogo, who could provide counter- 
charms for those omens of misfortune 
that they knew about, but what about 
those that hit them unawares? He was 
comforted in the end, however, as the 
narrator remarked something to the 
effect that “that, after all, is life. 
and most adolescents turn out all right 
anyway.” 


TV Program 
Introductory Psychology 


Psychology One. Edwin G. Boring, 
Lowell Television Lecturer, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 37 programs, 16-mm motion pic- 
ture films (kinescopes), black and white, 
sound, 30 minutes each, 1957. Produced by 
WGBH-TV, Educational TV station, Bos- 
ton. Available through Education Televi- 
sion and Radio Center, 1610 Washtenaw 
Avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


In this issue CP continues the review 
of Psychology One, TV programs, which 


it began in June (see CP, June 1958 
pp. 173-175). 

The first two programs have intro- 
duced the audience to the field of psy- 
chology defined as “the scientific study 
of human behavior in an ever changing 
world.” The emphasis on psychology as 
a science and the use of the scientific 
method in the analysis of psychological 
problems brought about the question of 
human freedom. This seems to be a re- 
current problem in the mind of the 
lecturer who, moreover, assumes it to 
exist as keenly in the mind of the audi- 
ence. The problem is recognized, and its 
terms announced as freedom vs. deter- 
minism and learning vs. heredity. “Man 
is both free and caused”; an answer is 
possible, but the audience should wait 
until later in the course. For the mo- 
ment we should forget about freedom 
and hunt for causes, and causes are to 
be found in both heredity and learning. 
Under this perspective the main prob- 
lem is to understand the ways in which 
man reacts and what are the causes of 
his reacting. And that is the subject 
matter treated in the following six 
programs 


REACTIVE BEHAVIOR 


Action and Thought 
gram No. 3) 


Have Causes (Pro- 


The explanation of the moon illusion 
in the previous program led to the 
formulation of successive hypotheses 
and their experimental testing. This was 
intended mainly as a demonstration of 
the scientific method but 
means to convey the 
relationships 


also as a 
idea of causal 
In his search for causes 
the psychologist also makes use of ani- 
mals and robots. They provide simpler 
behavioral systems and are easier to 
study; the laws explaining their func- 
tioning may apply to the understanding 
of certain levels of man’s behavior. The 
basic assumption is that the laws de- 
scribing causal relationships are general 
and, therefore, applicable to man as a 
biological or mechanical system. With 
this conception of man in mind, hered- 
ity and learning are the only two areas 
where identifiable causes of human ac- 
tion can be found. In the area of hered- 
ity we have instincts—a kind of built-in 
patterns of response. “Spiders like to 





make webs right,” they make them for 
they are capable of making them. Man, 
among other things, has the startle pat- 
tern which is involuntary, unlearned and 
without conscious control. 


The kinescope presents an unusually 


clear demonstration of the startle pat- 
tern, both on a live subject and on a 
film. Characteristic aspects of the star- 
tle are shown also in slow motion. The 
most effective demonstration is given 
in a film showing the superposition of a 
voluntarily imitated 
instinctive response 


startle upon the 
This makes very 
clear the difference between ‘true’ star- 
tle and its voluntary imitation, both in 
duration and sequential patterns. The 
startle response then is instinctive, in- 
voluntary, compelling and always the 
same; it occurs as a reaction to an un- 
expected strong stimulation 

The demonstration of the startle pat- 
tern is supplemented with its perform- 
ance by the lecturer 
drawings. The 


and appropriate 
that and 
thought have causes is demon- 
strated at the level of learning. The 
audience is asked to close their eyes 
and think of a color. Most people think 
of red 

Through the use of a clacker with 
counter, five subjects in the program 
and the audience are invited to count 
the clacks while the lecturer tries to 
them. The final count shows 
that most people have counted correctly 
while a few made some errors. In both 
cases, however 


fact actions 


also 


distract 


the causality principle 
was demonstrated, this time at the level 
of voluntary activity. Some people lis- 
tened to the distractive activity of the 
performer although they were asked not 
to, and everybody counted because they 
were asked to. The behavior is there- 
fore caused 

The total presentation is lively, inter- 
esting, and suggestive 

The performer's pantomime of the 
startle pattern, the clacker demonstra- 
tion, the thinking of a color, as well as 
the lecture, should achieve a high de- 
gree of audience participation. For an 
average audience, however, the program 
takes too much time with the demon- 
stration of the startle pattern. The lec- 
ture does not emphasize enough the 
principle of causality, and especially 
does not relate it very clearly to the 


demonstrations presented. There is too 
much demonstration in comparison with 
the paucity of theoretical elaboration. 
The lecturer takes for granted too many 
things that the audience 
wili fill in the gaps. I suspect that some 
people in the audience will retain the 
mechanical aspect of the demonstra- 
will wonder about the meaning 
of the startle pattern, instinct, and the 
relationship between thought and spider 
webs. The teaching effectiveness of the 
program again is predicated on the level 
of the audience, its preparation, and 
the ability of a discussion leader. The 
program by itself. although interesting 
and with very good material in it, does 
not convey very clearly the idea that 
action and thought have causes, except 
as a possible spur to thinking. 
“When poor writing is good,” CP 
SPEAKS. April 1958, 3, 93.) ‘The dif- 
ficulty seems to be with the point of 
emphasis: the attention of the audience 
is focused on the demonstration at the 
expense of the principle to be demon- 
strated. This, however. could be easily 
corrected with a good discussion. leader 
and will certainly not affect a better 
prepared audience 


and assumes 


tions, 


(See 


How the Nervous 
gram No. 4) 
This 


system 


System Works 


(Pro- 


program presents the nervous 
as the link between causes of 
action (stimulus) and their effect (re- 
sponse } 

The concept of stimulus-response arc 
is introduced. Terms such as stimulus, 
receptor, afferent and efferent nerve- 
fibers, sense-organs, neuron, synapse, ef- 
fectors, final common path, and speed 
of the nerve impulse are defined and 
illustrated. The anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the CNS is presented through 
the use of a great number of diagrams 
and a model of the brain. It is within 
this same program that the membrane 
theory of nervous conduction as well 
as the frequency theory are presented. 
Johannes Miiller’s specific nerve en- 
ergies, and Helmholtz’s measurement of 
uit speed of nervous conduction are 
also mentioned. 

This program presents in twenty-five 
minutes such an amount of informa- 
tion that there is no time left for ex- 


planation of principles or psychological 
significance. It is certainly a good re- 
fresher for some students, but for an 
average audience it would mean simply 
a series of drawings and new terms with 
not too much meaning. The question of 
the presumed level of the audience, and 
the specific aim of the program could 
be raised at this point. If the program 
is intended as a course in psychology 
for a restricted audience provided with 
bibliography, reading assignments, and 
a teacher, then it is good, but, as a 
TV popular program, its effectiveness 
is doubtful. The program simply tries 
to accomplish too much for the time 
available. 


What the Brain Does (Program No. 5) 


The presentation of the nervous sys- 
tem is continued in this program with 
an analysis of the function of the brain. 
The gross anatomy of the brain is 
shown with the help of a brain model. 
Its function is explained with the use 
of diagrams indicating various corti- 
cal areas (visual, auditory, association, 
motor, sensory, speech) as well as 
CNS levels (spinal, medullar, thalamic, 
cortical ). 

Somesthetic projection 
areas of the cortex are also shown 
with the help of a magnetic board and 
homunculus. The concepts of equi- 
potentiality and mass action are also 
explained. The relationship between ex- 
tent of cerebral lesion, difficulty of the 
problem and number of errors is illus- 
trated with the use of a model and a 
tridimensional diagram as established 
by Lashley in his work on brain lesions 
and learning ability in rats. 

Concerning the lobes refer- 
ence is made to the crowbar case 
lobotomy in general, and frontal lobec- 
tomy in apes. This is related to loss of 
immediate memory in apes and dimin- 
ished time—perspective and planning 
ability in man. 

The program concludes with remarks 
on evolutionary aspects of brain func- 
tioning, namely encephalization, corti- 
calization, unilateral 
specific projection. 

This program is again extremely rich 
in content with not enough clarification 
of the concepts presented. It presup- 


and motor 


frontal 


dominance, and 
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poses definite preparation of the audi- 
ence and a teacher. Maybe this is the 
kind of program that would gain in 
teaching effectiveness if repeated and 
stopped from time to time for supple- 
mentary explanations. 

As a practical teaching tool, however. 
it would require the script, the diagrams 
and some bibliography. The sound track 
is not very clear and at times there is 
lack of intelligibility of the voice of the 
lecturer. 


Responding to a Stimulus (Program No. 6) 


Now that anatomy and physiology of 
the nervous system are known in their 
great lines, the process of responding to 
a stimulus could be analyzed in detail. 
The stimulus-response train in a gun- 
shot and eye-blink startle is taken as 
an example and analyzed into twenty 
steps. The steps are: gun, noise, audi- 
tory canal, ear drum, middle ear, inner 
ear, receptors inside the inner ear, audi- 
tory nerve, medulla, midbrain 1, mid- 
brain 2, thalamus, auditory cortex, post- 
sensory cortex, pre-motor cortex, motor 
cortex, midbrain 3, facial nerve, eyelid 
muscle, and blink. These twenty steps 
represent as many stations in the total 
process, but considering the continuity 
of the chain of events the number of 
steps could be greatly increased. A 
characteristic aspect of this chain is 
given by the concept of proximal stimu- 
lus in the sense that the later event is 
part of a cause-effect pair. The train is 
sustained by proximal stimuli. Refer- 
ence is made here to the cochlear re- 
sponse (the Wever-Bray effect) is dem- 
onstrated experimentally in 1929 at 
Princeton Psychological Laboratory. 

Reference is also made to the phe- 
nomena of convergence (different sen- 
sory impulses converge at the level of 
the cortex and affect the response) and 
divergence (spreading of the response 
to other elements of startle). 

The nature of the stimulus is to be 
understood as a change of energy that 
operates at various levels from re- 
ceptors to effectors. The receptors are 
the essential part of different senses: 
vision, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
Each one of these senses is presented 
separately with a few general comments 
and the corresponding diagram. 
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The effectors, muscles and glands, are 
also discussed including the endocrine 
glands and their function. 

The program is concluded with the 
story of a diabetic person who, getting 
‘mad’ at the attitude of a druggist, 
cures himself of temporary insulin de- 
ficiency through an increased secretion 
of the adrenals. 

The program as a whole is particu- 
larly interesting and as lively as the 
preceding ones. It presents, however. 
too much material for the time allowed. 
I doubt its effectiveness as a teaching 
tool with an unprepared average audi- 
ence. This again would require repeat- 
ing the film, stopping it at certain 
points, and supplementing it with cer- 
tain background material. 

The film as it is may serve well as 
an intensive refresher course. 


Instincts (Program No. 7) 


The film is introduced with a review 
of the S-R chain presented in the pre- 
vious program, followed by the demon- 
stration of tropisms. 

A tropism is defined as orientation in 
a field of force, and demonstrated for 
the audience with the use of a glass 
plate, iron filings, and a magnet. The 
concept of gravity is also demonstrated 
through letting the iron filings slide off 
the slide. This led to the introduction 
of the concept of geotropism illustrated 
with references to plants and animals. 
In the rat, for instance, the angle of 
crawl is inherited and differs in differ- 
ent strains of rats. 

The righting reflex in the cat is dem- 
onstrated—unfortunately, however, due 
to the camera angle, the complete right- 
ing response is not visible. 

Other tropisms described with short 
verbal illustrations are positive and neg- 
ative phototropism, stereotropism, and 
rheotropism. 

Reflex behavior is mentioned with 
reference to plant sensitivity in general 
and the Venus flytrap in particular. The 
scratch reflex is demonstrated in a live 
dog. 

The eye-wink reflex as well as the 
pupillary reflex are interestingly demon- 
strated with a human subject. 

Complex responses of the cat in the 
presence of a dog are also shown. The 


audience, at this point, was certainly 
more impressed with Dr. Boring’s very 
gentle handling of the cat, and the dif- 
ficulty of having the animals behave 
according to the requirements of the 
situation. 

Other reflexes referred to are blush- 
ing (vasomotor), gooseflesh (pilomo- 
tor), salivation, nausea, and knee jerk. 

The film conveys clearly the cencept 
of instinct as a built-in pattern of re- 
sponse. It presents the classical view of 
instinct without reference to the con- 
cept of need or the effect of environ- 
mental conditions 

While various tropisms and reflex be- 
haviors are interestingly presented the 
whole problem of instinct is left at its 
descriptive level as resulting from sim- 
ple observation 


How Fast Can You React (Program No. 8) 


Previous programs have shown in de- 
tail what is meant by reactive behavior 
in terms of S-R chain and 
reflexes. 

This program illustrates techniques of 
measuring the time that elapses between 
stimulus and response. This is the re- 
action time 

It can be measured through the use 
of special electric clocks. Its duration 
can be varied by complicating the con- 
ditions of the experiment. Besides its 
theoretical value the reaction time has 
definite practical importance for auto- 
mobilists, airplane pilots, and other ac- 
tivities that require special motor: skills 

The story of measuring reaction time 
is interestingly told and the difficulties 
encountered by Kinebrook at Green- 
wich Observatory explained. The con- 
cept of personal equation, the discovery 
of set and its importance in determining 
individual differences are also presented. 

The discussion on set leads to the 
presentation of sensory and motor types 
of simple reaction. The presentation is 
supplemented with the demonstration 
of a reaction-time experiment and a 
chart showing the times for visual, au- 
ditory, and tactual reaction times with 
motor and sensory set. Conditions lead- 
ing to premature and false reaction are 
also demonstrated. With the participa- 
tion of 10 reagents (9 subjects and the 
experimenter) a chain reaction is shown 
and reaction times recorded. 


tropisms 





The presentation of various aspects 
of the reaction time leads to an analysis 
and demonstration of the concept of 
set. With different instructions a series 
of charts presenting digits and words 
are successively shown to a_ subject. 
These instructions require the subject 
to add, subtract, multiply, and then 
with reference to words, to give oppo- 
sites, supraordinates and rhymes. 

The instruction given to the subject 
works automatically in the sense that 
the conscious intent 
ideomotor 


is lost. Set as an 
orientation does not create 
a new thought but it can make a weak 
association strong. The set tunes the 
individual to a certain direction of ac- 
tivity and is achieved through 


and their meaning. It presupposes, how- 


words 


ever, previous experience and a certain 
amount of This is sug- 
gestively demonstrated with the instruc- 
tion to the subject to find a rhyme for 
month 


information 


The set is disturbed as the subject 
does not know the only rhyme which 
is (n+ 1)th 

The film ends before the lecturer had 
time to elaborate on the implications 
of set as a psychological predetermina- 
tion for action 

The program, however, is particularly 
lively, invites audience participation and 
conveys very well the meaning of re- 
action time and especially the nature 
of set 


war Ga 


Concluding the review of 


these six 
programs on reactive behavior I should 
indicate that each one 
separately forces the reviewer to judge 


them out the whole 


the review of 


of the context of 
course 

The series will have to be assessed as 
a complete course and not as if each 
lesson (program) were complete in it- 
self. Unfortunately a series of 37 pro- 
The 
viewer, by necessity, will have to post- 
pone final judgment until the end of 
the course. Although the conditions of 
a TV course are comparable with those 
of a regular classroom course, the 
teacher should decide whether or not. 
and to what extent, each class is to be 
complete in itself. While this kind of 
a decision is not absolutely necessary 


grams cannot be taken in at once 


in classroom teaching, it appears to be 
of paramount importance 
longed TV program. Such a 
operates without immediate feedback 
from the audience. and without the 
benefit of two-way communication 


in a pro- 


program 
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Kline and French Laboratories in coop- 
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white, 


oratories, 
phia 1, 
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